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EDUARD SCHIRNER 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York. 


LAMPERT i, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCL IF FE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth avenue; Philadelphia, 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: oe Pang 



























































“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only represente- 
tive, and I advise all 4 desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her. 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of | 
singing taught; 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New Yor 
eonmatnash 112 West 125th Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. CARL ALV VES, 


Voeal Instructors. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, vow Yo 
ork. 








Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: as: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West agd Street, New York. — York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


Cc a Specialt 
address: » East st 23d ‘ce, ew York. 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
PIANIST. 


Will take a limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 











method after the purest Italian | 
schools; a bad vdice made good, true and beautiful. | 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio; 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


| ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. d: 
Chickering Hall, New Yor 


EMMA HOFF MEISTER. 


Singing, Primary Tone Production 
Potsdamerstrasse 6 III, Berlin, W. 


Vocal Instruction. 


| The Strathmore, Broadway and sad Street, 
| New Yerk 








A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 











CARL Le VINSEN, 


Authorized seppocemtative of the 
FLORENZA b’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 


| PAUL TIDDEN, 


PIANIST 
| 14 East 15th Street, New York. 
| Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


| WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East aad Street, New York. 


| GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PA and TEAC 














Address: 70 West gsth Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction: Organ and 
Harmony. 





12 West ith Street, New _York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLE r & 


Piano, Organ, Harmony mo a Gompenition 
ecture Recita 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, ‘N.Y. ¥. 


M. ’ THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp AND 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Miss ELEANOR FOSTER, 
PIANIST—PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Address: 55 West gsth Street, New York. 
Yonkers Studio: 
Woman's Institute, Palisade Avenue. 
PERRY AVERILL—BanrirTone, 
Opera—Oratorio—-Concert 


and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 
Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Address: 101 West ro1st Street, New York. 



















































ry 

Mr. C. WHITNEY ‘COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 2oth Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM CARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Geneere, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York C ollege of Music. 
Studios: Manhattan Ave., New York. 
Wisener Hall, 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio;4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
arch. References: jorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de parse, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: 59 Fifth Ave., near 13th St. 

ew York. 





MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
sog Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 
Oratorio. 
Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York. 


Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 


Flushing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and_ Instrumental. 
42 North Prince Street, nt, L. 1. 
New York Studio: est 33d Street. 


SCOGNAMILLO, 
*Cellist. 
Musicales, Concerts. 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 


Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
ocal pnstreastsee. 
Organist of All Saints’ C. Church. 
Residence: 155 Fc gath Street. 
Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 


Pianist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room % - 
11 East soth Street, New York City. 




















Miss \ MARY ’ FIDELIA BURT, 
tative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of Sis Singing, Ear Training and Musical 
LM, 701-702. Carnegie Hall, New York— 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
a Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, 


CHERMERHORN’ S TEACHERS’ “AGENCY, 
3 E. wth St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 

HN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street. 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 

Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church ; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church eyharen; 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theo 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, "bough 
Avenue and Twenty- first Street, New York. 


M.I.S i, SCHERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Fomerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin. 
779 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., New York. 


ULLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 


SOHOOL OF SINGING. 


Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studies: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 


























































ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Instruction. 1083 Lexington avenue, New York. 
With the New York College of Music. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry Fellows and others 
Studio 8: Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Voice, Piano, Violin and 
Theory Ensemble, etc. 

Address: Epuunp Severn, 131 Ww. s6th St., City. 

















THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Pa ang musical education given to students, 





Addrese: The Albany, Broadway and Street, 
* ANEW YorR” “"* 4 


“HER o 
AND COMP‘ ST TION. | 





163 West raist Street, New York. 
RICHARD T. PERCY, : eta ie ae oe 
Concert Organist and Accompeiiet. WALTER H. McILROY, 


Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner sth Avenue and agth Street. hanes i Medison om ne 


Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. . 
micas New York: Care Taz Musicat Courrer. 


Mr. L LEO. KOF LER, 


Voice Culture. 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 


Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art Vocal Teacher 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, — 


y . Pianist, Musical Talks 
Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
| Studio: 318 West 57th Street, New York City. 


specially recommended by him. Instruction 
Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


406 Union Place, Elmira, N 
iiadides tatiana Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 


Vocal Instruction 
_ Studio: so1 and soz Carnegie Hall, New York. 


cS Home Studio: 15: East 62d Street, New York 
ADEL IN. A MU RIO-CELLI, ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Instruction 


Voice production and song voices tried Mon 











Teacher of the American prima donne: Emma days and Wednesdays, 2 to 4 ». uw. Lessons 
uch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen, resumed. 
| Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


18 Irving Place, New York City. ee — 


— |J. ELDON HOLE, 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, Tenor 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music T Voosl a ew or savent ot Brae wp 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall one Froduction and ag days and 


Thursdays gt E. 117th St 


er " ADELE LEWING, 

MME. M: ARGHE RITA TE AL DI, Concert Pianist and Authorized Teacher of the 
Highest Culture of the V« Leschetizky Metho 

Room 207 Knickerbocker Building, Studios: Steinway Hal! and 


Personal address: 318 East rsoth Street, New York Madison Ave., N Y. 








Broadway and 38th Street. New York est 17th Street, New York City 
Studio: cad Fifth avenue ee . 
ee F. DE RIALP, 
FRANCIS FISC HER POWERS, Vocal Teacher, 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. Studio 1s East 16th Street, New York 


(and invariable address): Carnegie Hal!, New York 


SCHOOL OF ACCOMPANYING, 


Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to Jul y 20, 1899. 
Denver,Col.,season, July 25, 1899,to October 10, 1899 TY 
MISS ISABEL McCALL, Director 
c ctob Re » May , 
New Yor York season, October 23, 1899, to Ma 15, 1900 ‘ino aamenmainent tandt. Aeonmoonitte 
supplied to singers and ‘ 1 teachers 
| HENRY SCHR ADIE CK’ S New Studio: 2s: Fifth Avenue, New York 


| Secr 
Studio: 9 West 6sth Street, 





e beginning to the highest 
Taine ee HT CARRT, Directors 


< pen all year 
Violin School 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. zeny = ; i 
Residence and Studio: P. A. SCHNECKER. 


535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N ¥.— Specialties: Voca! Teaching and Coaching 


SND nstruction— Piano, ()rgan and Harmony 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Lessons at studio or pupil's residence 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


23s East s2d Street, New York 
Studio: Steinway Hall, > aan “ Pash” 
vay Hall, | MARIE PARCELLO, 
spain: Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 


r2g West goth Street, 
New or 








F. W. RIESBERG, 

ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piany, Organ, Harmony. 
Organist-Director Rutgers resbyterian Church 

ith Tuz Mustcat Courier 
etary Tyeneurer New York State P T. A. 
New York. 














J. PIZZARELLO, LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Concert Pianist. Voca! Instruction 
With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 
so West 36th Street, New York. 


GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
34s West 28th Street, New York. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Address: Henry Wolfsohn, 


Voice Culture and Singing E 
121 West 42d Street, New York. = East 17th Street, t, New York. 


ayaa no ee 
ERNEST CARTER, Miss EMMA HOWS( N, 


" ’ Prima Donna, 
Organist and Conductor. . Royal Italian and English Opera Co 
nae He pane ee Fagg Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught. 
ounterpoint (ancient and modern), Form an 4 Pride 
Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing: | _ Tuesdays and Fridays 9% Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


if Sidence btu | Miss EMMA THURSBY 


esidence-Studio: 98: Madison Ave., New York. 


| will receive a limited number of pupils 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, Receiving days at studio, Monday and Wednesday 


Vocal Instruction. 10 to 1a 12. Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
For terms, &c., address | pena - 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York. — | CHAS. HERB ERT CLARKE. 
Mme. LOUISEGAGE COURTNEY, | Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of Singing Studio: 


Author of “Hints About My Singin Method.” Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, ew York. 


Sicnor G. CAMPA NONE, 


Representative Teacher 

of the methods of the famous master 

FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
136 Fifth Avenue, 


EMILIO oe GOG( YRZA, 


Baritone 





New York. 











Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 























| ENRICO DUZENSI, 
| Opera Tenor, 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated per contract 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


PAUL WIALLARD. 
Officier d’ Aeotiate of z ren c 
ICE IL ru RE 
F Ee. and ~~ Répertoire. 
New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue 


| 

| 

Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction 
1489 Broadway, New York. | 
oeecemmecuth 


BEYER-HANE, 
"Cellist. 
For terms, dates, etc., address Henry Woifsohn’s 
oo Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
or! 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Director 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURE 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK 


Studio: 
SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, es Lexington Ave., or address Musical Courier 


323 East 14th Street, New York. Sic weche SEDENS — 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 

For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madicon Ave. and rst St.. New York. 














Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 








-* 


Se os ow 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC | Sicxox FILOTEO GRECO, 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY Buck, E. PRESSON MILLER 
ALBERT Ross PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, CAIA AARUP, 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Lou!s SCHMIDT. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 





ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 130 East 56th Street, New York. 





GEORGE LEON MOORE, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


Address: 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, _New York. 








J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Will resume teaching October Th. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 











WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic eee eae 


DAVID M. AN NES, 
VIOLINIST, 

327 Amsterdam Ave., near 7sth St., New York. 
SIGNOR GIUSEPPE DEL PU ENT E, 
THE BARITONE. 

Opera and Concerts. 

Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. Semwacuer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 

















FELIX JAEGER, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Studio: 33 West 2agth Street, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West a4th Street, New York. 





HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. 
313 South roth Street, ftsunneanve-a Pa 


VICTOR CLODIO, 


Of the Théatre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East soth Street, New York 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 








Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: i: Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAU SMANN, 


Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 





SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Voice Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


~| THE GUILDEALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York. 





VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instruc 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 








Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 


Puono-RuytHmic METHOD For FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


114 West 47TH St., New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, _~ 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York 





LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra 








sean Pa 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 
Solo Violinist and Composer 
Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). 
Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 
| Studio: 1665 Lexington avenue, city 








| PL ATON G. BROUNOFF, 

Conductor and Composer, 

(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky- Korsakoff) 
Studio: 1o East Seventeenth Street. 

cl East enearescna New York. 





Branch: 





P, PAU L HAMBU URGER, 
Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West i12th St., city. | 











London, E. ngland. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSK! 
For prospectus apply te the y eeeeeey 
Eigin Avenue London, W 











Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 








Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice a for Singers, Speakers 
d Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s CouRT Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 


63 Berners St., London, W. | 
Telegrams—<“«Sinkins London.”’ 











| 





Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
— | ey of Music, Elocution and Language: 
| t. 
ovisation, Accompanyin; ht Singin 
| sight Reading tip (netrumental), Chore at Gremeirs 
tic an ber Music Classes. Second 
todies at spentiy “seduced rates. Scholarships. 


as oma. “a, to t,t 148. 64. per term 


Staff of 130 es i 8,500 Students 
| Resident Lady Gugeeentent. Prospectus and 
| full particulars of the Secretary 

By order of the Committee 
ON CARTER, Secretary. 
| Victoria A __... , London, | 











West 
15th Street 


New No connection wit 








York. , 


29 iy The First, Only 
- and Original - 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL | A . 
and School of Public Performance. 


of the same name. ef 
Send for Catalogue. 0 


¢ Mrs. 


VIRGIL, 


h any other school DIRECTOR. 














829 L 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, 
MUSIC TA 





Catal: Free on Appl 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Iastramcats. 

VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, 
Chamber Music, 


exington Avenue, New York. 


irector, **8isted by the most artistic and com- 
a * petent faculty. 


UGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Counterpoint, Composition, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 
The Conservatory will be open all Summer, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| FREDRICK 


Boston. 








HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
rench School. 





KA THERINE RICKER, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston 


Pierce Building, Boston 





PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


The work of the school was estab- 





“| CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


|COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, a 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















SMITH, Tenor. 
’ 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 

‘* Perfection of legate, purity of intonation, fervor of style.”’— 
Boston Herald voice of liberal com pens, sym pathetic 
oy a map ot tate and musica) intelligence.”’"—Boston Jour- 

Ex quisite singing.” — Boston Transcript 








Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, » 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
_ 1498 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
VOCAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Dreecror. 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














PR} RISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Delle Sedie, Paris. Boston 





CAROL INE GARDNE RCL ARKE, 
SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert 
Trinity Court, Boston 





Mug. MARIA PETERSON 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
g11 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 





JOHN HE RM: ANN LOUD, 





ORGANIST. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 


Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir 


| master at First Church, Springfiela 


Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass 





Mr. AnD Mrs. THOMAS TAPP ER, 


162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


lished by Mr. A. K. Address 
Virgil Govier School, o 
ER, 1 hob ony 
on, Mass. 





55 Boylsien bag 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 


Detroit Conservatory of Music. 


J. H. HAs, Director aad Head of Piano Department. 
Wa. Yurcn, Head of Violi Department 
| Mrs. Ip F. Nomtow, Head of Vocal Department. 








Mrs. Emma A. THOmMaS, Head of Public School Department 
Thirty experienced instructors. Every branch pm ape 
| Prospectus on application. JAM«8 H. BELL, Sec'y. 


Schwankowshy Building, 235-240 Woodward Ave. 
CONCERT DIRECTION — 
(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Gormeny : Berlin am Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 

etor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the D 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apoly for Catalorues. 


Watalie Dunn, 2 


Soprano, 
68 Wlasbington Dlace, Rew Pork 











Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 


Stage Practice. In Cast 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

go rue St. Petersbourg 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. . 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 


speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
16s avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 














Canada. 


CANADA’S HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 


MASON & RISCH. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co., Ltd. 


Head office and factories, Toronto, Canada 


Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 
Concert Soprano 
Voice Culture. 
Address care Tae Mustcat Courtzr, New York 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


mes rs : 
Miss MERRIALL G,. PATTON, 
CONTRALTO. 
Church. Concert. Oratorio. 
Address: 617 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 
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TORONTO CONSER 


(Canadea.) 


VATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDWARD FISHER, Musica Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronte aad with Irinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Sc 
Music, Elocation, Languages. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are 
School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
holarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 
Attendance 922 last season. 
one-third less than in the largest cities. 
CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





Mr. A. K. VIRGI 
Dear Sir— Allow 
me to congratulate 
you on your useful 
and much needed in- 


vention, the * Prac- 
tice Clavier.”” I am 
using it and like it 
very much The 


principles of touch 
involvedareentirely 


correct and meet my 
full approbation 
For acquiring per- 


fect finger control, 
for gaining strength 
and endurance and 
as a means for silent 
ractice, it isexcel 


Wishing you great 
success, | am 
Cordially yours, 


April 5, 1889. For terms and E 





a 





MR. A. K. VIRGIL 


— Has assumed the directorship of the 
CLAVIER COMPANY PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF 


RAPAEL Professional Pianists, Teachers and Students are earnestly 

JOSEFFY requested to avail themselves of this valuable opportunity to 

x be instructed in a method that assures a musica! touch, pos- 
IRVINGTON, N. Y., itive technic, repose, accuracy and suppleness. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier Co., 26 W. 15th St., New York 











A faulty 
technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic 
plano playing, is the 
natural consequence of 

the neglect of 
consistent and logica! 

methods 
of teaching and 
practice. 
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COURIER. 





THE MUSICAL 





UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manvfacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination vf the musical 
profession and the public. 








2. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


**A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.’’ 


‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., 


268 Wabash Avenue, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 














— 
STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<—-D ERBY, CONN. 
@ 


Fiaven 


For 60 Years Made on Honor; Seld on Merit. 




















TRIFOLIUM. 


Poems by M. LEIFFMANN; with symbolic drawings by AL. FRENZ. Eight 
of the poems (in German and English) set to music by 


Published by BREITKOPF & HARTEL, New York. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


PRICE $5.00. 














BOSTON. 
Boston S; hon on ag 
Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE ston Symphony Orchestr 
TENOR—200 ee a Music-flall, Boston, Mass. 
SOLOISTS and TEACHERS 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr, 
SOPRANO—Care Musicat Covurizr Co., 
York City. 


New 








EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"isis"° 


APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


TO 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons-Hamlin Pianos: 


April 10, 1899. 











MASON & HAMLIN CO., LEIPSIC, 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 
broad and big, and possessed of pure.y musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of 
sympathy and capable of « nicety of expression, w ich is remarkable for its delicate light and shade. 
believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must necessarily feela sense of 

gos making possible the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
ul feelings. lam Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


gratification to 
ight and fanci 





HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 
Trano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 
Instructor at New York College of Music. 
| 1, Studio: 160,East 7 Street, New York 








VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse, 724. 





SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York. | 
| @rand Conservatory of Music, 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 250 West 23d Street, New York. 














W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: Steinert = 
2 ng 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
HARPIST 


Daudelin Schad at” Music, 





orcester, Mass. 


Concert Organist. Empowered by special act of the Legislature 

Organist- Director Central Congregational 6 confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Church. Recitals and Organ Openings. Instruc- | y Ramen of Music. The full course leads to the 
tion: Piano (Virgil method), Organ, Harmony. egree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 


the mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c.,. . taught 
Studio: 813 North 17th Street, niladelphia, Pa. | by 45 professors. Dr. EB. Eberhard, Pres't. 
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halls being closed, the 


HE concert 


opera 


the only place of 


the last refuge, or, if you want to, 


critic. The capital of Ger 


activity for the Berlin music 


blessed with no less than four summer 


The 


» 
AVew 


many will be 


operas this season Royal Opera, as usual, will emi 


to Kroll’s 


rechristened), where 


grate (the Royal Opera, as it has been 
a good many members of the regular 
personnel, and also a number of guests from divers other 
be the 


the 


opera houses, will heard during summer season 
Director Hoipauer, encouraged by success that 


lately attended his productions, will continue his perform 
His predecessor at the Theater 
to 


Director 


ances during the summer 
Director Mor 


ochilier i heater 


Vestens, witz, intends summer! 


the 


issues a pronunciamento t 


des give 


opera at and lastly Samst 
the effect that he will produc« 


Wilhelmstaedtisches Theater 





light opera at the Friedri 
How many survivors there will be in this operatic quartet 
but I should 


last-ni d players would drop out before the 


wonder 


it is not so easy to foretell not 


some of the 


fall finale is reached 


heater des Westens the Stage presents 


At present at the 


nightly a picture such as is described by Sieglinde in “Die 
Walkure,” when relating of her wedding feast she sings 
Gaeste Kamen, Gaeste gingen.” After Fohstroem the 
Prevosti and after Prevosti the Moran-Olden In be 
tween came Nicolaus Rothmuehl, formerly tenor at the 
Serlin Royal Opera House, now member of the Stuttgart 
Court Opera. I heard him in “Fidelio” last Thursday 
night, when he sang as his last guesting appearance thx 
sympathy awakening role of Florestan. He was as careful 





in singing the part as he was painstaking in presenting it 
histrionically He is a good, reliable, thorough artist, 
who does everything conscientiously that he under 
takes, but who has li that carries you away; no gran 
deur, no passion, no enthusiasm. If I think of Niemann 
as Florestan, the same Niemann who never had a voice 
like Rothmuehl, who never trained what little he had 
and who never took care of his beaux restes as does Roth 
muehl, then Niemann loom up in memory like a giant 
His “ein Engl Leonore!” used to send cold shivers 
down the back of his audiences, while Rothmuehl sings it 
so decently, so decorously and so—carefully that you 


have all the time only the thought: “Wonderful how that 


man knows how to take care of his voice,” and never 
once do you think of poor Florestan, the innocent po 
litical prisoner, awaiting his doom at the hands of the 
murder intending Pizarr« 

And yet Rothmuehl stood head and shoulders above 


The regular members of the 
spoken of them 


anybody else in the cast 


I don’t care to mention, for I have 


Nor can I be more 


cast 
and run them down too often before 

lenient upon the orchestra and chorus, who seemed to me 
more execrably bad in Beethoven’s work than they had 
ever appeared to me in that of any other and of course 
smaller master. But the worst performer in the cast, a 
perfect novice, a singer without much voice, less talent 
and absolutely no training, was the representative of the 
divine Leonore. Mrs. Moran-Olden has been summoned 
to appear in this part as guest fdr the first time this sea- 
son and she had drawn to the house a really large sized 
and paying audience. Think of these people’s disappoint- 
ment when they found that without warning Miss Frieda 
Bauer, a Stuttgart amateur young lady of means and a 
Rothmuehl, substituted for Frau Moran- 
Toward the paying public this was an injustice; 


pupil of was 
Olden. 
against 


blasphemy! 


Beethoven's music it was an outrage—nay, a 


* * * 


which Johann 
after this most beautiful of 


Berlin was the first city appreciated 
Strauss’ “Fledermaus.” Only 
ali German operettas had scored a success here, it was taken 
up at Vienna, where upon its first production it was not 


noticed, let alone recognized. Since then it has conquered 








houses are 























the world, and in Berlin alone, during the quarter of a cen 
tury of its existence, it has been given no less than 800 
times at various theatres. The only theatre which turned a 
cold shoulder to it, as in fact it has hitherto done to all 


other operetta music, is, of course, the Royal Opera House 


Since last night, however, “nous avons changé tout cela 


The example of Vienna, of Munich, Dresden and Hamburg, 


at which opera houses the “Fledermaus” has been given 
not with operetta forces, but with the first members of th 
personnel and with most tremendous triumph, has been fol 


3erlin, and the experiment was such 


lowed at last also by 
ly, joyful success that it wi 


a jol | be repeated to-morrow 


and I hope a good many times more. The first and second 


performances were arranged under the protectorate of Her 


Majesty the Empress for a very worthy charitable cause 


and despite the fact that the prices were raised to 


tude which is exceptional in Germany (some of the b 


30 marks and parquet 30 marks per seat), the Opera 


was completely sold out 


Ihe performance of the “‘classic’”’ work was conducted by 
but Johann, but rhe 
7 


composer of “Till Eulenspiegel” had worked his way well 


Strauss not by Richard Strauss 


into the understanding of his namesake's music and entered 


into it with a spirit and abandon which were delightfu 


and produced admirable results in the orchestral pit as well 
In the great 


finale, Richard Strauss grew so elastic and swaying and he 


as upon the stage second act, with its walt 
was so carried away with the irresistible swing of the three 
avarter rhythm that he came near dancing at his pulpit, as 
of gay Edward Phe 


were ali heart and soul in their roles You know how it 1s 


is the wont the Strauss principals 


the funny man of the stage most always appears serious 


everyday life, the comic man fancies himself best in tragedy 


and the tragedian likes to don the fool’s cap when 


the stage affords him a chance. Nevertheless, during, tl 
entire first act it was evident that the principals did not feel 
quite at ease, with the exception of Herr Philipp, who as 
Eisenstein was in his very element. He has graduated fron 
the operetta up to the grand opera, and he easily found his 
way back to his former métier 

He was also the only one who delivered his words in most 
used to 


than t 


telling fashion, for from the operetta stage he is 
paying more specific attention to pronunciation 
singing. Next to him Miss Dietrick, in the 


Adele, deserves the palm for natural and most 


part of the pert 
credible as 
Her appear 
Mrs. Her 


is a trifle ham 


well as creditable impersonation of her role 

ance is as saucy as her voice is pure and fresh 
zog, our incomparable coloratura soprano 
pered in her singing through the unaccustomed and very 
ively jumping and skippi 1ovements of the coquettish 
lively jum nd sk ng n ment f tl ttisl 
Rosalind. In the second act, however, she has overcome all 
this, and her singing of the Czardas absolutely electrified 
the the Berlin 
n this second act Strauss’ original balle 

In th 1 act Strau ballet 


audience most swell and fashionable one 


can of 


written for the Vienna Court Opera performance of the 


boast 


“Fledermaus,” was interpolated. It contains Spanish, 
Scotch. Russian, Bohemian and Hungarian dances, which 
were charmingly executed by the Misses Urbanska, Lucia, 
Delcliseur, Gasperini and Pfaffenberg. Then followed an- 
other interpolation, that of the “Wiener Blut” 


which the Misses dell’Era and Kierschner danced with ex- 


waltzes, 


treme gracefulness, and which led over to the grandest 
ensemble in waltz rhythm ever penned by mortal, and I 
really don’t believe that this Du und du finale will ever 
be surpassed by anyone else. It was so fetching, so irre 
sistibly gay, piquant and buoyant that the audience insisted 
on a repetition, but this da capo unhappily came very near 
being a smash up, for somebody’s memory must have failed 
him, and only Richard Strauss’ circumspection and ability 
prevented a disaster. The Royal Orchestra, as you may 
well imagine, was superb throughout, and the musicians evi 
dently enjoyed the performance as much as did the au 
dience 


It would be unjust if I would omit a mention of Miss 


Rothauser as Prince Orlofsky, because she looked “fesch”’ 
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and handsome enough to eat To Bulsz chevalresque 
style the role of the gallant prison director Frank suited 
first rate, and he sang and acted with spirit and zeal 
Vollmer, of the Royal Comedy, was indescribably funny 
in the part of the inebriate Frosch The Katzenjammer 
of the third act could not have been presented with more 
verismo than by these two fellows, Herr Berger as Dr 
Falke, the real bat of the piece, was very humorous 
Curt Sommer as Alfred sang much better than he acted, 
and Tetzlaff had put the “Fledermaus” upon the stage in 


he 
him 


so admirable a style that well deserved the hearty ap 
plause which brought before the curtain repeatedly 


together with the principals and the great conductor of this 


memorable performance 


7 . > 


In the Saal Bechstein on Sunday a matinee was given 








the proceeds of which are destined to furnish to a talented 
but poor young artist the means to continue her studies 
for one more year. In most amiable manner some eminent 
artists volunteered their services for this charitable cause 
Che affair, arranged by Mr. Mayer-Mahr, thus took a bril 
liant aspect, not dimmed by the usual excuses for absentees 
Willy Burmester was h« for the first time after his re 
turn from an American tournée, and he charmed his lis 
teners with the e delivery Schubert's G minor So 
nata, the Bach Air on the G string and two Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms-Joachin Miss Poppe, the heroine of 
the Royal Comedy, spoke with verve and temperament 
Wildenbruch’s “Olaf Mrs. Nisson, with excellent point 
edness and much humor, delivered poems by Stieler and 
Roseggar Equal success was achieved by Mrs. Gradl, 
of the Royal Opera, with the singing of Lieder by Schu 
mann, Schubert, Fran ind Loewengar, and by Mr 
Mayer-Mahr with the delivery of an Idyll by Floersheim 
and of Liszt’s E major Polonaise Kleines Journal 


hear Miss Dorothy 


I had the pleasure on M¢ 








Lethbridge, of Londor England, a favorite pupil of 
Eduard Schirnet The young lady, who is still in het 
teer weet, pleasing looks, and presents a decidedly 
sympathet and thoroughly artist uppearance at the 
piano. Her refinement of style, however, is not confined 
mly to her appearance t shines all through her playing 
and this regard gamated with a strength and 
virility botl tou tech ind conception which are 
as rare as they are wonder in one of her sex Miss 
Lethbridge has indeed ret rkable talent as a pianist and 
is a reproductive artist the most intellectual sort. Per 
haps in this latter respect she goes a little further than one 
would anticipate, or even like, in a pianist of the fair sex 
for with her the head predominates most decidedly over 
the heart, and for tl eason I enjoyed her interpreta 
tion of the Bach-Tausig D minor Toccata, or the Thirty 
two Beethoven Variatior n C minor wr the Brahms 
stupendous B flat Handel Variations, all of which Miss 
ethbridge played for me with unfailing technic and 
memory, much more than her reading of the harmonically 


luscious F minor Chopin Mazurka 


r often found than power 





But tenderness 
this young lady, with whom “the 


be up 


of a female performer upon 


and therefore I admired 
eternal in woman” has still to woke although she 


does not yet represent my ideal « 


Wonderful 


st as well as the finger repetition technic in the 


piano was the beautiful singing tone and 


szt Tarantella (fre Venezia e Napoli’), which was 
the last number of 1 mprovised little piano recital 
which Miss Lethbridge was kind enough to perform off 
hand for me in the presence of her teacher. The latter 
has every reason to feel proud of such a pupil, and surely 
it cannot be denied that he has proven thimself as excel 
lent a master as she unquestionably is an apt and most 
talented pupil, who has a bright and promising future 
before her 

* * . 
Pertha Visanska, the pianist and composer, who, together 


with her brother Daniel, will soon undertake a summer va 


cation trip to the United States, has just finished a faniasia 


for violin and piano, which bears new evidence of her char 


acteristic talent as a producer. In this opus her diction is 
clearer and stronger than in any of her previous pieces 
Miss \ for writing ef 


fectively for the piano. Few of the great composers—Cho 


sanska possesses a rare capacity 





pin, Liszt, and to a certain extent also Schumann, excepted 


fully realized the capabilities and limitations of this in 
As acc 


1 


awkwardly 


strument ynsequence many of their noblest ideas 


are set-—they bristle with difficulties that do not 
the work required to conquer 


Bertha 


writing doubtless accounts to some 


yield fruits proportioned to 


them. This intimacy with her instrument which 


Visanska shows in her 
degree for her marvelous facility as a pianist, and, of course 
She seems to have an intuitively comprehensive 
grasp With 
Visanska and Marguerite Melville in the 


the Berlin young gentlemen composers and pianists to look 


vice versa 


of piano technic two such talents as Bertha 


field, it behooves 


to their laurels 
* * * 


N. Simrock has added Marguerite Melville to the list of 
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composers whose works he publishes. Simrock is a good 
musician and a sharp business man. He realized that the 
young lady’s work is going to insure her a brilliant career, 
and that it may and probably will prove advantageous for 
his house to be associated with her in that career. He has 
already issued two sets of songs (seven in all) with Ger- 
man and English texts. These songs are beautiful, natural 
music. They are so convincing that there is no room for 
doubt about their reception by the public. Miss Melville is 
now hard at work on her piano quintet, the first movement 
of which created such a sensation at Mr. Boise’s musicale 


in March. 


Ernest Hutcheson has returned from his tournée in Rus- 
sia with Willy Burmester. He looks none the worse for 
his five weeks’ trip. Hutcheson’s Second Symphony in C 
ninor is receiving its final touches. It will have its first 
performance at the Singakademie in October next, and I 
venture to predict that it will be the best new symphony of 
the season 1899-1900, just as his piano concerto was the 
best new concerto produced in the season just past. This 
young man has ideas, knows how to develop them, and his 
orchestral settings are masterly. There is nothing of the 
comet about Hutcheson. He is rather a new found star of 
some magnitude that grows brighter and brighter as you 
watch it in its course. His piano technic is of the order of 
Joseffy’s or Tausig’s, and his composition capacity is sim 
ilarly facile, plastic and logically brilliant. Hutcheson is 
sure to become an important factor in making musical his 


tory for his generation. 


Mr. and Mrs. David M. Levett have taken up their resi 
dence in Berlin. Mr. Levett is teaching piano at the Stern 
Conservatory of Music, has quite a class of private pupils 
and is the musical editor of the German Times. He is a 
true, good soul, and deserves his success. Mrs. Levett 
thinks of giving song recitals in the fall. She sang at Mrs 
Boise’s last Sunday afternoon, and made many triends. 


* * * 


Gussie Cottlow is working steadily at her composition, 
and Mr. Boise tells me that he is delighted with her prog 
ress. She is one of the few young women who have ac- 
quired exhaustive knowledge of the modern orchestra. 
Miss Cottlow has written principally songs, works for piano 
and for violin with orchestral accompaniment. Her suc- 
cess aS a pianist in many cities of Germany and in Russia 
during the past season has opened up such a vista for 1899 
1900 that Mrs. Cottlow has thought best to remain in Ber 
lin with Gussie for another year. 


* * * 


Another American who has scored a success in Ger- 
many lately is Théa Dorré, who appeared as “guest” in 
the part of Carmen at the Nuremberg Opera House, and 
although she was engaged to sing one representation only, 
she was asked to give two repetitions of the same role. 
Actions speak louder than words, but even.this tripling 
of the engagement could not speak of Miss Dorré’s suc- 
cess more tellingly than do the Nuremberg criticisms 
she sends me, and which are one _and all decidedly en- 


thusiastic in her sia Miss Dorré may be heard in 
Berlin in the near future. 
* * * 

Court Conductor August Klughardt’s new oratorio, 
“The Destruction of Jerusalem,” which was first produced 
at Duesseldorf with much success, was last Saturday night 
performed under the composer’s direction at Dessau at 
the twelfth Anhalt Music Festival, and brought new laurels 
to the genial musician. 

: es 

To-morrow forenoon I shall leave Berlin for Dort- 
mund in order to attend the Tonkuenstler meeting of the 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein, and thence I 
shall go to Duesseldorf for the Netherrhenisch Music 
Festival. During my temporary absence from Berlin my 
trusty assistant, Frederic M. Biggerstaff, will be found at 
the Berlin office of Tae Musicat Courter during my 
usual visitors’ hours from I! A. M. to I P. M. 

O. F 
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RANCESCHINA PREVOSTI absolved her second 
guesting appearance Friday evening at the West 
End Theatre as Rosina in “The Barber of Seville.” 
Madame Prevosti established herself as a favorite with 
the Berlin public last year and her return this season 
promises greater triumphs. Rosina is one of the best 
characters she portrays, and from the moment she trips 
upon the stage and warbles the well-known “Una voce 
poco fa’’ until the finale, when she becomes the coveted 
bride of the handsome Count Almaviva, she is an inter- 
esting study—a fresh and finished personality, a consum- 
mate actress and a brilliant singer. 

Time deals gently with Madame Prevosti’s voice, and 
though it sounds worn and thin at times, she uses it with 
so much skill and infuses so much warmth and refinement 
into it that these deficiencies seem but nominal to the 
hearer. In the music lesson she introduced the familiar 
air from David’s “Pearl of Brazil,” “l’Air du Mysoli,” 
which called forth a great outburst of applause. Madame 
Prevosti was very accommodating and sang two German 
songs, “Aus der Jugendzeit” and “Es War ein Traum.” 
These only increased the enthusiasm of the people, and it 
was with difficulty the opera proceeded. Max Garrison 
as Figaro, also a guest, shared some of the Success of the 
evening. He was a trifle stiff and awkward at first, and did 
not give the famous solo in the opening scene with 
enough freedom and swing, but he redeemed himself later 
in the evening. 

Oscar Braun made a fine looking Count Almaviva, but 
his voice, though of pleasing quality, is too small and does 
not carry well. The character of Dr. Bartolo was ably 
taken by Hermann Staffens, who pleased and amused the 
audience with his good singing and excellent acting. The 
minor characters were well represented and the orchestra, 
under Bertrand Sanger, gave unalloyed pleasure by their 
clean, rhythmical playing. F. M. Biccerstarr. 


250th Organ Recital by William Churchill Hammond. 


On Monday afternoon, May 22, the 250th organ recital 
was given by William Churchill Hammond in the Second 
Congregational Church of Holyoke, Mass. 
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T was in December, 1889, when Schirner made his début 
in the Crystal Palace in Leipsic at a concert of the 
Liszt Verein, when he piayed with the most marvelous 
success, and since then the critics have always been unani- 
mous in their praise of his playing. 

He has a phenomenal technic, a most marvelous sing 
ing tone and his use of the pedal is something remarkable. 
3ut with these outward demonstrations of good pianism 
Eduard Schirner combines a wonderfully ripe judgment, 
rarest musical conception and the widest catholicity of 
taste. He has one of the richest repertories of any pianist 
alive, and his versatility as an interpreting artist is so great 
that it affords the listener equal satisfaction to hear him 
perform a Bach fugue or a Schumann novelette, a Bee- 
thoven sonata or a Liszt virtuoso piece. 

It is, however, not only as a performer that Schirner 
ranks among the foremost of modern pianists; he, de- 
spite the fact that he is an American living in Germany, 
has always been in great demand also as a teacher. Not 
everyone is capable of imparting to others the knowledge 
he possesses, but Schirner surely has proven that he is 
one of those who own this rare gift, for some of his pupils 
are most wonderful pianists, one or two of whom will be 
heard in public in Berlin next season 

It is a wonder, therefore, that to-day Schirner is en 
joying the reputation of being one of the best teachers 
of piano in Berlin, although he is still a very young man? 

He was born in Columbus, Ohio, of German parents, 
and received a most excellent foundation of his pianistic 
instruction from his uncle, Prof. Hermann F. Schirner, of 
his native city, while he spent the last years of his musical 
education with Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic 

The excellent picture of Mr. Schirner which appears on 
our front page this week is made from the latest photo 
graph of the artist, taken by the well-known Berlin pho 
tographer, Wilhelm Fechner 


Concert by Gilbert School of Music, Kansas City. 

The Gilbert School of Music gave the annual concert i 
the auditorium of All Souls’ Church on Friday evening, 
April 28. Hulett’s full orchestra assisted. Those who took 
part were Miss Ethel Benson, Miss Nellie Green, Miss 
Maud Orvis, Miss Avis Chadborn, Miss Geraldine Raynor 
Hareley Pomeroy, Miss Jennie Walton, Mr. Walther and 
Mr. Appy. 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER ) 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
Lonpon, W., May 12, 1800 
OVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE has been prac 
ws cally sold out for every night this week. For the 
performance of “Tristan” the stalls fetched £2 each, while 
the lowest price was 5s. On Monday of next week Frau 
Gadsky will make her début as Elizabeth in “Tannhauser,” 
Miss Susan Strong will be the Venus, Van Dyck Tann 
hauser and Van Rooy Wolfram. The following Saturday 
Madame Melba appears as Juliette in Gounod’s opera, and 
on the preceding evening Mile. Strakosch will impersonat« 
Elsa in “Lohengrin.” Neil Forsyth intends visiting Wind 
sor on Sunday to make arrangements for the royal pei 
formance of “Lohengrin,”’ which is to be given betore the 
Queen next Wednesday. The cast will include MM. Jean 
and Edouard de Reszké, Madame Nordica and Frau Schu 
mann pain Mancinelli will be the conductor 

Mr. Paderewski, who gives one recital here only this sea 
son, will remain in London for a short time solely to intro 
duce Mr. Cowen’s new Concertstiick at the Philharmonik 
concert. 

Dr. Richter arrived in London on Wednesday, and will! 
conduct his first concert at St. James’ Hall Monday next, at 
which will be given Glinka’s “La Jota Aragonese” and 
Wagner's “Siegfried” Idyll. At the second concert Rimsky 
Korsakow’s new Suite will be heard 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Newman are giving an “At Home” 
at Queen’s Hall to-morrow evening, having invited a large 
number of musicians to meet M. Lamoureux 

Madame Patti, who is expected to arrive in London on 
Monday, will be heard at Albert Hall the following Thurs 
day evening 
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The pupils of Professor Hambourg gave a matinee con 
cert at Salle Erard on Monday, all evincing much ability in 
their work. It was expected that M. Paderewski would be 
present, but owing to a delay in his arrival in London he 
was forced to disappoint, and sent the following telegram 
instead: “Exceedingly sorry I cannot be present at your 
pupils’ concert, but I had an engagement before your kind 
invitation arrived. As you know the warm interest I take 
in your school of piano playing you will understand my) 
great disappointment. Heartiest wishes for the success you 
fully deserve. PADEREWSKI.” 

“The Lady Judge” is the title of the new comic opera at 
which Siegfried Wagner is working 

Mile. Marie Panthés, the pianist, will make her début in 
London on Wednesday afternoon next. She is a Russian 
born in Odessa, but was brought up in Paris from an early 
age. She has already appeared with success at the Paris 
Lamoureux concerts and in the principal towns of Germany 
and Austria 

Miss Ethel Lathrop (soprano), Miss Helen Niebuhr 
(contralto) and Miss Mercedes Leigh (reciter) form a trio 
oi young ladies who have recently come to London from 
New York for the season 

After her recital at the Academy of Saint Cecilia at Rome 
Miss Lilhan Blauvelt was summoned to the royal box, and 
Queen Margherita invited her to sing at the Quirinal in the 
evening before a small party, which included the Prince and 
Princess of Naples. Miss Blauvelt received next day a let 
ter and a magnificent medallion from the queen as a sou 
venir of the performance 

Fraulein Marie Berg will, after a brilliant season in Get 
many, return to England. The most enthusiastic reports 
about her great artistic success in Berlin and other Germar 
towns are before me. She sang at the Philharmonic con 
cert the soprano part in the solo quartet in Schumanr 
“Manfred” music. The Berlin 7ageblatt, whose stern criti 
is hard to please, mentions with acclamation the excellent 
manner in which Fraulein Berg sang the soli in Beethoven's 
“Missa Solemnis,” and at the Mathaus Passion (Bach) 
where she replaced another artist at a moments notice 
There are many excellent singers in London just at present 
but few of Fraulein Marie Berg’s extraordinary musiciat 
sh ip 


THE LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAI 


The London Musical Festival began on Monday after 


noon, May 8, with the powerful unison C of Beethoven's 
Coriolanus” Overture. This was played in a iaals and 
ponderous manner without much animation, but with great 


variety of accent and contrast of loud and soft. The same 


criticism applies to the performance of the Funeral March 


from “G6tterdammerung.” Animation, of course, would 
be almost ludicrous in this leviathan score, yet many con 
ductors prefer it faster than Mr. Wood took it. This ques 
tion of pace 1s a question of taste \ more pertect re nder 


ing of this march could not be given. Miss Lillian Blauv« 
sang Massenct’s “Pieurez mes yeux” with a true conceptior 
and expression of its dramatic significance Massenet’s 
passion, however, fell rather flat after the storm and stress 
of Wagner’s March. Miss Blauvelt’s voice seemed rather 
more than usually brilliant on this occasion. Lady Hall 
was received with acclamation before she reached the mid 
dle of the stage. Her playing of Max Bruch’s melodiou 
G. minor Concerto for violin was refined and sympathetic 
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and pleased her hearers, notwithstanding an occasional lack 
of power on the part of the soloist. The orchestral accom 
paniment was excellently given. Of Mr. Wood and his or 
chestra and Tschaikowsky’s B minor “Pathetic’’ Symphony 
my pen can trame no new sentences Criticism on this 
work is threadbare \ll I can say, it was as well given as 

1 the other thousand and first times that we have followed 
Mr. Wood's baton through the rhythmic complexities of 
this now too familiar work \fter the Stygian gloom otf 
['schaikowsky the rushlight of Verdi’s “Traviata” selection 
gieamed like a torch and set off the voice of the singer to 
the best advantag Miss Blauvelt’s exquisite art seconded 
the effect of the contrast, and roused the audience to a pitch 


of considerable enthusiasm. Coleridge Taylor's orchestral 

bellad in A minor came too late in the program to create 

much of an impression. This score does not gain in favor 

by familiarity. It does not wear well, and the reminiscences 
{ Grieg become more and more apparent 


I have had for many years a hearty admiration for the 
Lamoureux Orchestra, and have heard it play the Choral 


Symphony superbly, and am therefore quite sorry to have 


set down the impression made upon me by the perform 
ance of this test symphony on Monday night. Except in 
the opening of the Finale, a passage where my thinking 
M. Lamoureux has always been unsurpassed, the perform 
ance seemed strangely unlike that which previous experi 
ence had led me to expect. There were times when I al 
most thought I was listening to the band Ivan Caryll has 
organized to play “light music, such as has been so popular 

Homburg and Monte Carlo.” The effect to the eye of 

e wonderfully disciplined forces was as striking as ever; 
the delicious quality of the woodwind was unimpaired ; the 
attack of the strings had the old élan, but none of these 
things made up for the want of the spirit which gives life 


1 


Ir arte conception and in detail the rendering was dis 
appointing ; passages which one has learned almost to dread, 
) poignant in their beauty, were delivered as by an auto 


matic orchestra—soulless, and careless of aught save me 
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chanical perfection. On the choral part of the performance 
it is not necessary, and indeed it would be painful to dweil 

srilliant successes attended the orchestra in its playing 
of Wagner—the “Dutchman ’ Overiure and the Forest music 
of “Siegfried.” I cannot remember to have ever heard this 
last more exquisitely played. Worn as the music is by piti- 
less reiteration at the hands of Mr. Wood and other con- 
ductors, it sang its way to one’s heart with an early morn- 
ing sort of freshness as in the days when it was first new 
and wonderful. The “Rouet d’°Omphale” was, of course, a 
triumph, and had to be repeated. 

Tuesday afternoon’s conceri began with a brilliant read- 
ing of Weber’s ever young and fascinating overture to “Der 
Freischiitz.””. The French manner and tone quality of the 
Paris Orchestra was acceptable—more, it was decidedly 
welcome in this German score. I cannot say the same of 
the excerpts from ‘Die Meistersinger,” which came later. 
The introduction to Act III]. was played with delightful 
smoothness and shading, but the “Dance of the Appren 
tices’ was too fast and flippant, and the “Processional 
March of the Masters” was lacking in that pomp and rude 
dignity to which we have become accustomed. The distin- 
guished qualities of M. Lamoureux’s Orchestra were best 
displayed in the Scherzo “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” by Paul 
Dukas. Here composer, conductor and performers were 
of one mind and temperament, and the result was in the 
highest degree satisfactory, and the audience testified its ap- 
proval in a pronounced and prolonged manner. As a com 
position M. Dukas’ work was fully worthy of the perform- 
ance. It has many distinguished qualities, notably that of 
humor, which so rarely enters into a musicians work. It 
is brimful of spirit, and the interest of the hearer never for 
a moment flags. The orchestration in addition is very 
clever, and while noise is in excess of sentiment in many 
passages, and picturesqueness takes the place of depth, the 
work is one of the most pleasing that sunny France has 
sent us for some time. Ellison van Hoose sang Lohengrin’s 
“Legend” with much dramatic expression and artistic in- 
telligence. His voice is powerful and pleasing, but on this 
occasion a cold prevented him doing full justice to his abil 
ities. M. Ysaye played Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto in 
: most masterly manner, and received an ovation from the 
audience, which would not let him retire until he had given 
them an extra number, which consisted of two movements 
from Bach’s D minor Sonata for violin alone. 

Perosi and the combined bands will no doubt prove 
trump cards in Mr. Newman’s hands, but he played to-night 
a card that cannot be beateu. The presence of M. Pade 
rewski was sufficient to fill the hall from floor to roof; no 
new fact, indeed, but one on which musical London may 
be congratulated. Paderewski no longer needs any praise, 
and it should suffice merely to record the fact that at the 
concert under notice he played the “Emperor” Concerto and 
Chopin’s Concerto in F minor more magnificently, if pos 
sible, than he has ever done before, giving the second of 
the Valses in A flat as an encore. Mr. Wood’s orchestra 
played Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony with great con 
scientiousness and the ‘““Casse Noisette”’ Suite with their ac- 
customed skill; the accompaniments to the concertos were 
admirably done, but Miss Kirkby Lunn, who sang “Oh 
mon Fils” and “O ma Lyre immortelle,” may justly have 
complained of the way in which she was—I can hardly say 
assisted—in her task. She can use her beautiful voice with 
such real charm that I was sorry to note certain exaggera- 
tions of tone and phrasing which are possibly the result of 
a long spell of provincial opera singing. 


CONCERTS. 


David Bispham’s recital last Saturday, at which he gave 
Schubert’s “Miullerlieder” in its entirety, caused great in- 
tcrest. Since Stockhausen, no singer, it seems, has at- 
tempted this in London. Twenty-six years have elapsed 
since then and now, and I believe there were but few who 
remember the performance which made then an extraordi- 
nary stir. Mr. Bispham having attained such a high degree 
of art that he avoids with keenest perception every exag- 
geration of climax, has in consequence of this not given 
weight enough to the rather incoherent and wild sentiments 
of the “Wanderbursche” of the time when the “Miiller- 
lieder” were written. Therein lies the cause of a certain 
rronotony in this performance. The interpretation of each 


have conveyed the full impression of its meaning if heard 
singly. But in the continuity of the miller’s simple story of 
love and jealousy the lifelike expression of his sentiments 
was somewhat too much suppressed by art. An occasional 
outbreak, a touch of nature, which is not always beautiful ; 
a forgetting of the careful mezza voce and the general self 
control of the great artist in question would have relieved 
that monotony which slightly marred the effect. It is sel- 
dom that a performance presents such a dilemma; the poem 
bears the stamp of truth and nature; the performance was 
one of ultra culture. The original is written for tenor and 
the brilliancy suffers through the transposition for baritone. 

“In a Persian Garden,” sung by Miss Esther Palliser, 
Miss Marian Mackenzie, Gregory Hast and Mr. Bispham 
and accompanied partly by Miss Liza Lehmann herself and 
partly by Mr. Bird, was all that could be expected from 
such a cast. 

Mr. Bispham’s request recital satisfied all tests, and 
brcught some individual pleasure to almost everyone. I! 
pass over the first part containing songs by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, &c., the excellent interpreta- 
tion of which is well known to concert-goers. The great 
est enjoyment was caused by the inimitable singing of 
“Young Richard.’”” Ye who are melancholy, go and hear 
Bispham sing “Young Richard’—before such humor the 
“blues” will vanish. A beautiful and effective rendering of 
the concert was Rudyard Kipling’s stirring ballad ‘Danny 
Deever” (Damrosch) ; the singer, with admirable versatil 
ity, transported himself and his hearers into the mood ot 
this song, when the laughter about young Richard’s wooing 
had hardly subsided. Sans PEvur. 


Character Representation in Music. 

TRANSLATED BY WALDEMAR MALMENE. 

O long as the tone artist knows no higher aim than 

the diversion of his audience, so long it is merely 

the peculiarities of this audience which influence him in 

the choice and treatment of his materials. Sometimes he 

seeks to arouse through blatant sounds, sometimes to 

charm tender nerves through melting tones; at other 

times to occupy an auditor, who thinks more than he feels, 

through artistic combinations and bold transitions. To 

him music is merely an agreeable art; that it would be 
something higher, of this he has no conception. 

When the tone artist enters the realm of “the beautiful 
in art” he submits to quite different laws. Liberated 
from all external restraint, prejudices, fashions and 
caprices of his age he becomes more strict with himself, 
and his sole endeavor is to give an independent, individual 
value to his works. 

How much would he not have benefited if, in a com- 
plete theory of the conditions of that independent value, 
he could have found a distinct course of instruction and 
would have only applied it to the originality of his art! 
But such a theory is yet wanting, and thinkers of the first 
rank doubt its possibility. 

In the meantime, however, before we are able to point 
out a satisfactory development of the necessary and uni- 
versal art laws of the nature of “the beautiful in art,” it 
will not be without profit to search for a few characteristic 
marks of that which is worthy of representation for every 
art without any special reference to the susceptibility of a 
special public. Preparatory exercises of this kind exist 
at the present time less for music than for other arts, and 
therefore probably it is perhaps oftener misunderstood. 

As to what is worthy of representation in music, strange 
prejudices have existed for a long time. Also here the 
fundamental law was misunderstood that imitation of 
nature was to be the destination of art, and the aping of 
all that is audible, from the rolling of the thunder to the 
crowing of the cock, this appeared to many the peculiar 
business of the tone artist. A better taste has commenced 
to make itself felt. Expression of human feelings has 
taken the place of soulness noises. But is this the point 
where the tone artist is to stop or is there for him a still 
higher aim? 

In that which we call soul we distinguish something 
that is permanent and something that is transcient, the 
mind and the emotions of the mind, the character (ethos) 
and the passionate condition (pathos). Is it immaterial 
which of the two the musician seeks to represent? 


The first requisite of an art work is unquestionably that 
as a human production it is distinguishable from the opera- 
tions of blind accident, by traces of a regulating power; 
therefore the law of unity. The better class of tone artists 
seeks to give to their works this excellence, but not al- 
ways with equal success. 

Poets and plastic artists, according to their nature, can- 
not represent conditions without the person; but with mu 
sicians the illusion might easily arise that it would be pos 
sible for him to represent in a sensible manner (versinn 
lichen) emotions of the mind as an absolute matter. If he 
is satisfied to produce a chaos of tones, expressing an 1n 
coherent mixture of passions, then he has certainly an easy 
field, but he has no claim to the name of artist. If he recog 
nizes the necessity of unity, then he will seek it in vain in 
a series of passionate conditions. Here we have nothing 
but diversity, constant changes of increase and decrease 
If he wishes to adhere closely to some single condition, 
then he becomes monotonous and dragging. If he wishes 
to introduce a change, then this presupposes something per 
manent with which it is connected, and such permanency 
forms itself oftentimes of its own accord without the artist 
being conscious of a choice. But on account of neglecting 
this choice he sinks in most cases down to the lowest na 
ture. The results of a misused talent deceive him, for it 
is precisely the coarsest expression which is usually the 
most comprehensible. Oftentimes he earned the loudest ap 
plause where he sinned most against art, and this removes 
him more and more from the pursuit of his art. Instead of 
controlling the public he becomes its slave 

It furthermore hardly requires any proof that art stands 
on a very low level when it contents itself with repeating 
unchanged that which the world actually exhibits. Such a 
repetition can be of value in other respects as a renewal of 
a sensual impression; but when we look for art enjoyment 
we expect more. What we miss in reality at its first ap 
pearance, that the artist is to supplement for us, is that he 
must idealize his material. In the creations of his fantasy 
the dignity of human nature is to appear. Out of a low 
sphere of dependence and restraint he is to lift us up to 
himself, and the infinite, which we are only privileged to 
imagine outside of art, he is to bring to our view 

But according to its nature the passionate state of his 
mind is limited. All strength seems to concentrate in one 
point and to strive toward one distinct aim. Here fantasy 
cannot enrich the material through new elements, but can 
only strengthen the degree of the striving 

It has often been tried to idealize grief, joy, desire and 
abhorrence. But what was then the real ideal? Was it the 
feeling itself as an object consisting in itself or the person 
on which we were to observe it? Let us remove that which 
represents sensibly in this person manly strength and chaste 
womanhood, and how much will remain of the ideal itself? 

In human nature there is nothing infinite except freedom 
The strength which maintains its independence against all 
effects of the outer world and against all inner storms of 
passion exceeds every other greatness, and it is this free 
dom which shows itself to us as character 

If music is to renounce everything by which other arts 
profit through character representation, then there must ex 
ist in the peculiarities of this art a reason for it. And this 
requires a special investigation. 

Music would be as little able to represent the ideal of a 
character as well as any other subject, if the reproach were 
well founded, that in itself it would not give us anything 
definite to reflect upon. This is the prevalent opinion of a 
large part of the public up to the present time. Poesy, dra 
matic action or the dance are still considered necessary to 
supplement this want of definiteness, and where music ap 
pears as an independent art the meaning of her productions 
are misconstrued, because it could not be translated into 
words or forms. 

To investigate what each single art is capable by itself of 
representing—considering the scarcity with which art en 
joyment is measured out to us—is at the present time not 
unprofitable. We have no more such festivals where the 
human nature appears in its fullest glory and opened at the 
same time for eye, ear and fantasy all its treasures. Under 
pressure of necessity we have learned to celebrate with 
moderation the little which had been left of such festivals, 
and if, in our age, a rare coincident of circumstances re- 
quires it that extraordinary art talents of diverse kind unite 
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the sphere of each individual art, according to its possibil- 
ity, so that their works, even without admixture of foreign 
elements, may not be lacking internal richness. 

There was a time when the dance, music and poesy did 
not suggest the representation of a distinct subject. What 
developed these art talents at first in man was unquestion 
ably the desire to proclaim his existence; a desire, al 
though always present in a healthy condition, yet it mani 
fests itself only in such moments where it is not checked 
through the pressure of external circumstances. Hence 
the striving to represent in a sensible manner (versinn 
lichen) the existing talents in any object not too far off 
and in the enjoyment of activity, independent and exclu 
sive in itself, whatsoever its effect may be. What lies 
nearest to man is his body and the fresh air which he 
inhales and exhales. In both of these did the desire for 
independent activity find its first sphere of action In 
the free movement of the body, without being oppressed 
in any way, the spirit feels also unfettered, as it were, of 
its bondage. The earthly substance, which always re 
minded him of the dependence upon the outer world ap 
pears to become refined and the boundaries of his exist 
f his 
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ence expand. Thus man notices also in the tone « 


voice a perceptible effect of his activity without visible 
bounds, the free play of fantasy opens for him a sphere 


of unmeasureable extent and his song communicates witl 


the whole universe. The song requires words, but only 
such as are worthy to be sung. Mind and ear look for 
enjoyment from the language, not if used merely as a 
means to satisty the daily wants ol sociability, but rather 
as an instrument to reveal any condition of inspiration 
[he power of imagination feels its freedom from the bar 
riers of place and time. It delights in pictures of the past 
and future. But it is not satisfied with mere delight. Its 
poems shall also appear to others 1 respectable array 
and this is accomplished through the proper choice and 
position ot the words 

In this period of art history dancing, and music and 
poesy were not means to any particular purpose, but the 


purpose itself They are free products of human nature 





in moments of a life What appears in them is 
merely the personality of the artist. One step further and 
he feels his vocation also, to put aside his personality, to 
reate a work complete in itself To the id 


in his mind by inspiration, he will then give reality in 





dependent of his own fantasy He is not satisfied with 
merely propagating the festive mood which he felt, but 
the world of fancies (ideenwelt) of his public audience ts 
t 
representation 


» be enriched by his creations. This is the period of 


jut also as representative arts dancing, music and poesy 
do not entirely change their original nature The sens 
tive form, in whom the idea of the artist appears, is not 
dead, but animated The unrestrained life in its con 
ponent parts is often opposed to the control of t s idea 


There is therefore in a series of motions, tones and words 
something which does not represent a distinct object, but 
renders perceptible (versinnlicht) merely the personal 
mood of the artist An unlimited striving for representa 
tion woyld even at last destroy the form through the mate 
rial. The greatest passion is rigid and speechless. If 
dancing, song and poesy are still to abide then something 
must be sacrificed of the truth and the personality of the 
artist must balance with the control of the subject 
Therefore in all that which does not belong to repre 


of music as of danc 





sentation we cannot demand as 


ing and poesy. The feeling of inspiration, which awakens 


n the artist, by disclosing his own mood in his sphere 


activity, is according to his nature obscure and indistinct 
And this indistinctness is welcome to his power of im 
agination because its unrestrained play is thereby more 
indulged in. But if music tries to represent something 
then there must be signs which it employs having a dis 
tinct signification whether these suffice tor music we will 
try to find out and whether the general laws respecting 
distinctness can be specially employed for musical pro 
ductions. 

\ represented object becomes only perceptible to fan 
taisie by going its distinct limits. The infinite in its parity 


cannot be perceptible 
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for a common purpose, then nothing remains but to expand 
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While reason attempts to reflect and remove from its feel also the impossibility to introduce anything in our ideas 
representation anything that is narrow minded, yet at the which was not reconcilable with the peculiarities of such an 
same time it deprives the power of imagination of all sus- appearance 
tenance, The idea of the artist must therefore be con In the work of the sculptor the outlines of form are in all 
ceived as in a corporal integument (hulle) before it can _ possible directions at the same time fixed The fantasy 
be represented The most perfect representation cannot would therefore be the oftener cautioned if it would allow 
be accomplished more than that the idea of the artist com tself any unbecoming mposition, but at the same tim 
municates itself completely to our fantaisie. But if in this also more demand for its own inactivity And for these 
idea itself there is nothing intuitive, then we miss the real there n regard of all the characteristic features. not in 
art enjoyment and the great splendor in its tangible form dicated by the artist, an unlimited field open. Everything 
cannot compensate us for it which the object can gain throug! r, motion and ex 

Suppose now that the art ideal has been distinctly con ternal relation is in the power of fantasy Also in regard 
ceived, then it can only be made perceptible by observing to time it is mited. All that the artist is able to bring 
this distinctness in special relations Even the nature of t iew ca e conceived as belonging to it from remot 
the real object we never recognize directly through ex times 
perience, but only by means of its relations by making \ single perceptive mark gives here distinctness and 
conclusions from the effects as the causes. The more com copiousness ti e ide Sut doe his only refer to the 
plete threfore the relations of the ideal are given in stlines of the fort Or is there also another equ: 
representation the more distinct will be its appearance portant characteristic mark for other arts 

sut this completeness is dangerous for the artist. If th Among the conditions which give distinctness to the 
representation of the ideal is also connected with all nea representation of an object belong also a special serie 
lying objects through time, place and the association ol causes and effect It is efivy this condition which occu 




















causes and effects, then the appearance approaches the rea pies the poet d he es vs | power representa 
ty, and for the fantasy of one who contemplates there re tion in its extent. He g back to the most remote 
mains nothing to supplement Nevertheless, fantasy wil s of the events. and follows them in their most minute 
not be idie in the art enjoyment, but has to be incited to progress up to the final development 
individual activity If the poet is satisfied with representing series of pik 
lor this reason there are artists who intentionally absta tures whi re connected with general lay . nature 
from such completeness and leave the arena, upon which then he w ery tructive but cer 
their ideal appears, unrepresented. Examples of this kind  tajnly not inspiring wor In order to proceed from the 
are found in several works of Grecian sculptors, in wl realm of mnfined ilitv into the realn the ideal he 
the investigator of antiquity misses so-called attributes, bu must be unrest ed As he presupposes faith in freedon 
which to those who love art for its own sake are the 1 é » he diffuse ndependent t trength over the com 
pi zed because they ircumscribe the freedom of his fantasy ponent part vork t n place i mere puppet 
less lhe supernatural creatures which the sculptor repr: ow, which is manipulated by an unknown power through 
sents he conceives in a higher sphere beyond the imits ol 1 sible nks icting personag« appear for each ol 
reality He classifies them in proper order, based upor these acting per nages there ther p il sphere ot 
nature itself, not depending upon accidental matters i tivity nw h r she the entre. and in this 
mythology nor the customs of any particular people. Only phere tivity appear series rcumstances which 
der notice the distinctive features of these order led life y Ince a pon a distinct 
dee ¢ require distinctness; in every other respect ationship betwee e free lependent ture (wesens) 
dispense with then ind the world w h surroun t Both must be thought 
T he perceptible of the ideal consists here in a s ngie re onnectedly so that the act tv ot one nterlocks with 
lation, not in a single special object, but in a total repre t} usceptibility of tl ther 
sentation of space in general \ distinct part of this spa erty, personality ndition and é ynsidered as art 
appears here supplied. Of th: ch fu ed the suy ects et etaphys deas. but racteristic signs 
ply but a faint idea existed, but in proportion its boundaries which are recognized in ourselves through t immer sense 
re the more distinct, complete and definite. Only by repr« und the trat tted t ther natures Through self 
senting these boundaries did the artist succeed to inspire nsciousness we distinguis ourselves dependence and 
us for the picture of his fantasy. The form, which appeare: ndependence from the outer world. Independence in our 
before us s important even to the est details of it ‘ y ] initests itse 
Ssurtace The nly characte sti gi I e px pt | i { \ re el t y prehend gy Ww 
eria vi n was br wht before sw the exte s I eT wt | rtiy re ctiy \ by 
never before had bject in é world supplied ete g g ’ p tl givet " 
much in a single characteristic sign ter n the it work Through this ab vy to deter 
But how in this case the highest copiousness can exist at 1 e we fee irse vith t ut world in that 
the side of apparent poverty will be comprehended if we nection Ww \ onditior Ir 1 yndition we 
remember the conditions on which the contents of an idea recognize dist t aracteristic marl without having 
in general depend. We appreciate the appearance, not a y distinct r own nature and the quality of 
ccrding to what is before us, but what according to t itside ject We then look ups the condition of our 
sum total of reality, which it presupposes, according to t cult ! mnnection wit single object, but witl 
significance of our conception of that which lies at th the outer world general Thus there were also distinct 
foundation outside f our idea f the appearance itsell utiine r the mn though we d not distinctly recog 
What we see directly in a single appearance gives us never nize the inner and outer delineations As there the exten 
a perfect representation of an object; there remain gap n Ww nly limited by sj ere it was only the 
which have to be supplemented through anticipatio and ty t gnizing cause and effects 
crawing conclusions The power of imagination takes the Under t supp tion that , ner impulse which 
material out of its own resources for these completions; but t s to enlarge ur being e) nd resist external 
ir, the choice of this material it is dependent of that whicl restraint, w never entirely e its eff y, therefore the 
came t its direct perceptior The greater this dependence mits ot ur litv ar not different t u Its percep 
is in viewing an art work the more unconstrained the artist tion is thers e accompanied by certai1 elings of joy o1 
controls the fantasy of the connoisseur, the richer is the pain and t f ! d intert liate teps The inner 
ideal which is made perceptible through his representa senst g thes« ‘ iniversa 
It is the perceptible in the appearance which it D tisfied t g pr t tion witl 
the power of imagination, not on account of its divers the outer wor! und ti belongs to t listinct racter 
but rather because it is precise The mere outlines of stic sig? f the ynditior 
figure which a master hand draws on paper is sufficient In order to perce i g the 
suggest laws to our fantasy Every point of a tender lin ng creatures we require ertain extet signs wil 
seems as though it were animated, expressing unmistak ndicate distinctly the degre f those feelings Such signs 
able strength or gracefulness. We feel an irresistible desir« ve find in motion (bewegung) Therefore it is for a 
to finish painting that which is here only indicated; but we arts, which affect the external senses directly, the acknow!] 
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edged means for the representation of a condition. Also 
in the works of the sculptor and painter is the attitude of 
the movable parts of the body only significant for the con- 
dition in so far as it contains the trace of preceding mo- 
tion. In the dance and histrionic art the motion appears 
indeed connected with the form, but in a real art enjoy 
ment the attention is riveted alone upon the former, and 
form is, as it were, merely the frame of the art work. The 
question therefore arises whether the motion is not sufh- 
cient for representation without the form, as form can be 
without motion. 

The form vanishes at a motion, which we do not per- 
ceive through visible, but through audible characteristic 
signs. But that we believe to find such characteristic signs 
in a series of tones teaches us already the usage of lan- 
guage. Are they but figurative expressions if we speak of 
the progression of the melody, of an ascending and de- 
scending of the voice, or is there really a similarity be- 
tween the motion of form in space and the motion of 
sounds within a scale? 

The height and depth of tones is distinguished by the 
ear in a similar manner as are colors by the eye. If two 
tones of different pitch are sounded, then the fantasy is in- 
duced to think of still higher and lower tones, and thereby 
succeeds in getting the idea of a scale by extending the 
series of sounds to the two extreme limits where the ear 
does not distinguish any more the height and depth. 

Ii in a series of tones there is, besides the diversity of 
height and depth, also the individuality of a special sound 
audible, then we perceive a distinct clang. This clang— 
that which is steadfast in the melody—is for the ear just 
that which in visible motion the steadfast part is for the 
eye. As the latter changes its place, so also does the for- 
mer change its position in the scale. 

Such a motion of a clang do we hear not only in our 
song, but also in speaking. Every tone of our voice has a 
distinct place in the scale, and this place we would also 
recognize if it were not suppressed by the noise of the 
other organs of speech. A distinct height or depth of tone 
becomes audible as soon as this noise is separated from it, 
as experience teaches us is the case in the sustaining of the 
vowel. 

Through self-consciousness do we know that the motion 
of the clang of our voice becomes distinct through our own 
activity. This motion belongs to that which we, as inde 
pendent from the outer world, distinguish in us from the 
dependent, as expressions of our freedom. Hence we an- 
ticipate freedom and personality in every motion of a dis- 
tinct clang. This clang is for our ear the perceptible form 
of a free living being, as is the movable iorm for our eye. 

If in the motion of the form the perceptible sign of a dis 
tinct condition is not misunderstood, then the question 
arises whether the motion of a clang is less important. 
The language of gestures is indeed by many considered 
more comprehensible than the language of tones, but this 
difference deserves a more minute investigation. 

What 1n the language of gestures signifies a distinct aim 
of motion gives to its representation without doubt a dis 
tinctness which we miss in a series of tones. Through per- 
ception of this aim arises a distinet representation of the 
object of desire, abhorrence, fear, anger and love. In music 
also there is, indeed, an aim of motion, the principal 
tcne (tonic) of the melody. In proportion, as the progres- 
sion of the tone approaches or draws away from this sound, 
is the satisfaction of the ear increased or diminished. But 
this aim of musical motion signifies nothing in the visible 
world. What it signifies is an unknown something which 
can be imagined by fantasy arbitrarily as any particular ob 
ject or as a sum total of objects, as the outside world in 
general. 

Admitted, however, that the musical representation in 
this respect is less complete, and leaves to the power of 
imagination to complete more than tone-art and mimicry 
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can, yet from what we have seen from the examples of the 
sculptor’s art we find that the distinctness of the representa- 
tion does not depend upon its completeness. Even in the 
lenguage of gestures, when the aim of the motion is not in- 
dicated, there remains enough distinctness in the motion 
that the question arises whether from this distinctness alone 
something similar could be expected what we find in the 
mere outlines of the form. 

The light step of joy and the heavy walk of distress are 
usually understood in the language of gestures, although in 
both cases the direction of these motions have no distinct 
representation. What makes these signs important is a cer- 
tain connection which we have noticed in ourselves between 
these differences of motion and the differences of our con- 
dition and which we transmit from tts to other living be 
ings. In the motions of these we recognize Ourselves again. 

The difference between the shout of joyfulhess and the 
suppressed tone of paifi is similar. What a condition this 
difference signifies we know not merely from personal ex- 
perience of this kind, how these feelings manifest them- 
selves in us, but also through a certain sympathy to be 
noticed in the languge of gestures, although in a less per- 
ceptible degree. 

Supposing that even for the dullest minds joy can be 
distinguished from pain through gestures and tones, so are 
also thereby distinct signs given for an innumerable num- 
ber of intermediate steps between the two opposite feelings. 

The more refined and more cultivated sense compares the 
less comprehensible gestures and tones with those generally 
understood and discovers more or less similarity with signs 
admitted to express joy or pain. Thus the language of 
gestures, as well as the language of tones, is enriched where 
opportunity is not wanting to cultivate the sense of hear- 
ing and emotion. That the ear is less fit to perceive the 
finer distinctions than the eye cannot in generai be main- 
tained, but a man may be so circumstanced that he is often 
induced to compare the visible with the audible. In that 
case dancing and the histrionic art will be easier under- 
stcod than music, while the latter will, on the contrary, 
speak more distinctly to him whose attention has been di- 
rected more to tones than forms. 

If distinct signs are not wanting in music in order to make 
a certain situation perceptible to the mind, then the possi- 
bility of character representation exists also. What we call 
character can in general not be noticed directly neither in 
the real world nor in any art work; it can only be inferred 
from that which is contained in the characteristic signs of 
isolated conditions. It is only a question whether in a 
series of conditions, as represented in music, there is ma- 
terial enough in it to contrive the distinct representation 
of a character. 

The idea of the character presupposes a moral life, a di 
versity in the use of freedom and yet a unity, and yet a 
regularity in this caprice. Such a regularity is either di 
rectly recognized, by making that conspicuous which is 
nivtual in a series of evidences of a moral life, or it may 
be inferred by drawing conclusions from isolated traits if 
these presuppose a cause whose effect cannot be limited to a 
single case according to the laws of analogy. To these 
characteristic traits belong especially such actions which are 
in contrast with external relations and for which we are 
forced to seek a cause within the person himself. 

By these means does the poet effect a rich and strong 
(lebendig) character representation even in a small com 
pass of events. Thus we see Achilles and Priamus opposite 
each other at a friendly repast—the former forgets Hector’s 
father and the latter the murderer of his son—one is ab- 
sorbed in looking at the other and both respect the higher 
human nature. 

Also other artists proceed in a similar manner, and the 
more profuse theit productions are in such important traits 
the more perfect is their character representation. he ex 
ample of dancers and actors teaches us how much can be 
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accomplished especially through the signs of motion in this 
respect. Is this also applicable to the language of tones, or 
is there in it a difference between the motions of form and 
the motions of sound? 

Also here do indeed the consequences of the circumstance 
n:anifest themselves that in a series of tones no distinet aim, 
but only a distinct kind of motion is perceived. What the 
dancer and actor indicate by this aim is wariting in the char- 
acter representation of the tone artist. Hettce one misses in 
him all that coticerns continuous impulse toward a special 
object. But it is questionable whether in that case there are 
not any distinct characteristic signs left in the representa 
tion of a character, if it does embrace anything definite in 
the impulses 

Besides the diversities of special objects toward which 
our impulses are directed, there is a yet a universal differ- 
ence which divides the impulses into two classes. Their 
purpose is either to express, determine or to have our activ 
ity or susceptibility determined. Of these two opposite 
classes of impulses none loses its efficacy entirely while life 
lasts; but they restrain themselves mutually, and in some 
moments it is the impulse of activity and in others the im- 
pulse of susceptibility which is in the ascendancy. If be- 
tween the two a distinct continuous relation is recognized, 
then it belongs to the signs of character. Hence the mas 
culine and feminine ideal and the innumerable manifold gra 
dations between both 

If there are in music distinct signs for a definite relation 
of masculine strength and feminine tenderness, then there 
is by that means a character representation possible which 
in consideration of this distinguishing sign is perfectly 
definite, although it leaves free scope to the powers of imag- 
ination for the completion of the other characteristic signs 
A well trained eye recognizes in the external appearances 
and motions of the form the smallest gradations of virility 
and feminality. Also the picture of the fantasy loses noth 
ing of distinctness that it could not be described by words 
For what language would be rich enough that one could in- 
dicate the infinite variety of the most subtle differences of 
this distinguishing sign? But if it be the question whether 
there are distinct signs for these differences in sound and 
its motions, then we must not forget what has already been 
observed about the audible signs of the circumstance, that 
the sense of hearing was wanting in acuteness because in 
several cases it had not as much opportunity for practice 
and cultivation as the sense of seeing. That for the ex 
tremest degree of virility and feminality in a series of tones 
there is as intelligible an expression as there is for joy and 
pain does not require any proofs. Also the most unculti 
vated ear, which hears the sound of the trombone and flute, 
the march and the rural dance music, the church hymns 
and the adagio of a solo singer and instrumentalist one 
after another, does not require to have these differences ex 
plained. Out of these manifestations of acknowledged im 
portance a language forms itself by degrees, as is the case 
with those of circumstances, by comparing the less distinct 
manifestations with those more distinct and noticing more 
or less similarity between them 

The mest unmistakable evidence of character are found 
in the variety of tones. The manifold degrees of harsh 
ness and gentleness, and distinguished from human voices 
and instruments, are the most serviceable, but not the only 
nieans of character representation in music 

In the progression of sounds we observe partly the dif 
ferences of duration and quality. The former are the mos! 
important for character representation. The regularity in 
the variations of tone length (rhythm) indicates the inde 
pendence of progression. What we recognize in this re 
spect is the stability which, notwithstanding all external 
changes, maintains its independence. Hence the high value 
of rhythm in the music, poesy and the art of dancing of the 
Greeks. 

The quiet movements of dignity and the gentle motions 
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of gracefulness are common to these arts. Klopstock says: 

i hat which is inexpressible in words makes itself felt in 
a good poem just as much as the gods in Homer's battles, 
which were seen but by few.” 

Of the melodies of the Greeks we have but obscure and 
incomplete information, but what they have accomplished in 
rhythm can be seen in the verses of the Alca and Sappho 
poems. ‘the former is an exemplary representation of the 
virile and tne latter that of the feminine ideal. The Ger- 
man—it he has to be reminded from time to time of his 
poetical treasures—has not far to seek tor simular 
models. * * * 

What is directly represented by the melody is the con- 
dition, the transient in contrast to that which is lasung, the 
rank of life (grad des Lebens) in single instances. ‘The 
progression within the scale consists of an incessant tluctu- 
ating between reality and restraint. The relation of single 
tones to the toric, upon which the unity of the melody rests, 
appears as the striving toward an aim, sometimes as ap 
proaching to and sometimes as departing from it, and lastly 
as rest, when the objective point has been reached. 

Next to these variations there can also be in the melody 
some stability, certain limitations, for instance in the com 
pass of melodic progression, a certain symmetry in the kind 
of progress. And in this stability we recognize a distinct 
strength or tenderness of character. Hence perhaps the 
apparent anxiety of the art supervisors among the Greeks 
in regard to these distinct signs of character. Therefore 
the zeal of censors of the Spartans which would not permit 
more than seven strings on the cithern of Timotheus. 

Whether the music of the Greeks was limited merely to 
rhythm and melody, or whether they also understood what 
we call harmony is still a disputed question in the history 
of tone art. 

i here have been modern theorists who on account of this 
circumstance have doubted in general the value of harmony 
Here is not the place to refute this, but it requires only a 
casual glance in order to convince that harmony is im- 
portant for character representation. Through a combina 
tion of voices it is possible to divide among them melody 
and rhythm. Passion and character can both be separated 
and made more animated and decided, perceptible through 
diverse progressions, without destroying the equilibrium 
which is necessary for the most perfect effect of the whole 
Every idea, every sensation which is awakened by this con- 
dition and proclaimed, as though it were a single living be 
ing, through the tones of a human voice or an imitating in 
strument, enriches the ideal of fantasy and enhances the 
representation of power, which in such a contest cannot be 
succumbed. In this relation and range there is perhaps no 
other representation of equal force in music for the sub 


limity of character. 


Some Dayton Notes. 


~HE eighty-first concert by the Philharmonic Society 
| of Dayton, Ohio, took place at Association Halli 
on Thursday evening, May 18 The Philharmonic So 
ciety is in its twenty-fifth year. The program was of in 
terest, including selections by Gade, Mozart, Schumann, 
Raff, Dorn, Grieg and Haydn. The society was assisted 
by the Cincinnati Philharmonic String Quartet, the Ladies’ 
Philharmonic Quartet, with Miss Ethel C. Martin and 
Miss Lucile Brelsford as accompanists. W. L. Blumen 
schein is the director. 

* * * 

The School of Music, McIntire Building, gave a recital 
on Monday evening, May 22. The faculty, consisting of 
Miss Amy Kofler, piano; Miss Marie A. Schuvill, voice; 
Le Roy McMakin, were assisted by Miss Annie E 
Griffiths, soprano \n interesting program of classical 
and modern music was capably given. 


Mrs. Fisk on a Vacation. 

Mrs. Katherine Fisk will spend the summer months in 
Norwalk, coming to New York weekly to attend to her 
duties at St. Bartholomew’s. While resting she will be per 
paring her next season’s programs, and will have many 
novelties to present to the public. 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 


Sole Agent: Mrs. GEO. BENEDICT CARPENTER, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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HE last and most enjoyable of the Institute series of 
five choral concerts was given at Association Hall 
on Wednesday evening by the Brooklyn Saengerbund, 
whose good work I have before spoken. Louis Koemmenich 
is the leader. At this concert the bund was assisted by Mrs 
Alexander Rihm, soprano; Max Karger, violinist, and at the 
piano, Alexander Rihm 

All but two of the choruses were sung unaccompanied, 
the program being opened and closed with selections calling 
for obligato and piano accompaniment. The first was the 
Liszt arrangement of Schubert’s “Great Is Jehovah,” solo 
ist Mrs. Rihm, and the last was Baldamus’ ‘Consecration of 
Song,” in which Mr. Bartels sang. Their second numbe1 
was a group of three songs of the thirteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the first two by De La Hale-Zander and 
the last by Jungst, entitled “The Gallant Knight,” “Min 
strel Song”’ and “Brown Maiden” respectively, the first be 
ing the story of a penniless nobleman who by his great 
charm of manner obtained a lodging at an inn, and the other 
two were love songs. They were sung in a most graceful 
manner, coaxingly or passionately as the words commanded, 
and had a charm to which the listeners at once yielded 
lhe Heger ballade, “Rudolph von Werdenberg,’ a most 
difficult piece of writing, was sung with the ease that only 
comes of careful training; “Evening Worship” (Carl At 
tenhofer) had as refrain a beautiful old Latin hymn to the 
Virgin; “Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane,” lost none of its 
peculiar Scotch pathos, though sung in German and written 
by A. von Othegraven, while the “Beetle and the Flower” 
was a jolly little song with a fascinating refrain of the in 
sect’s hum, that had to be repeated 

The singing of the chorus was of the highest grade of 
excellence throughout The men were sensitive to the 
slightest indication of the conductor’s desire. The nicest 
modulations were observed, and sentiment and vigor marked 
each selection. Of course Mr. Koemmenich has a well 
balanced body of men to work upon, but at the same time 
great credit is due him for having brought the organization 
to the exalted plane of excellence where it now stands, as 
one of the representative male choruses of this city 

Mrs. Rihm is a conscientious singer with a good method, 
and has put hard work into her study this season with the 
result that her improvement has been marked since last fall 
Her voice was hardly full enough to sing against the chorus 
and she was heard to best advantage in “Oh, Why So Soon, 
the Rose Complained” (Franz), and “Leaves and Songs” 
(Raff), which she gave with lovely expression. Unfor 
tunately Mr. Bartels was ill, dnd able to sing but one of the 
numbers assigned to him 

Max Karger played a “Faust” Fantasie, by Wieniawski, 
which contained precious little of the music of the opera, 
but was full of stunts for the violin, which he accomplished 
with much skill. His second number was the Romance and 
the “Moto Perpetuoso” (F. Ries) 

This concert closed the season here so far as the Institute 
is concerned. Next season the course as now planned will 
be much shorter, and will lack the feature of these choral 
concerts. The symphony concerts will be held only in the 
evenings, as the matinees do not Het the crowds they 
once did. The symphony concerts are given in conjunction 
with the Philharmonic Society, an old musical association 
here 

Other musical societies say that next season they will 
give none but subscription affairs, as the risk is too great 
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They, on the contrary—several of them, at least—are in 
favor of holding afternoon concerts after the manner of 
the Amateur Musical Society, whose concerts | have fre 
quently mentioned. This club gives one concert at the end 
of the season in the evening so that gentlemen may attend, 
with the result that the last concert is always crowded, tor 
the program is made one of unusual attraction 

St. Giles’ Home for Crippled Children was the beneficiary 
at a musical held last Wednesday at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas F. Goodrich, on Clinton avenue, a large and 
handsome mansion, that was filled with guests. No admis 
sion fee was charged, but the gifts amounted to $1,100 
rhe drawing rooms were beautifuly decorated with spring 
flowers, and a delightful program, charmingly interpreted, 


made the occasion one of much enjoyment rhe artists 

were Miss Lida Frank Price, soprano; Charles Stuart Phil 

lips, tenor; Henry S. Brown, bass; Miss Geraldine Morgan, 

violinist; l’aul Morgan, ‘cellist, and John Hyatt Brewer at 

the piano. The following was the program: 

Duett, The Moon has Raised Her Lamp Benedict 
Mr. PI ps and Mr. Brown 


Sunshine Song Grieg 


Nina ... Wekerlin 
Miss Lida Frank I’rice 


Cavatina Morgan 
Gavotte Popper 
Pa Morgan 
The Children’s Home Cowen 
Charles Stuart Phillips 
Mazurka ; Zarzycki 
Miss Geraldine Morgan 

buck 


The Bedouin Love Song 
Henry S. Brown 
Summer Chaminace 
Miss Lida Frank Price 
Oh, Haste Thee, Sweet Hawley 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby Clay 
Charles Stuart Phillips 
Romance Sans Paroles De Munck 
Paul Morgan 


Recitative and Ar.a, The Evening Star Wagner 
Henry 5. Brown 
Air on G string Bach 
Loure Bach 
Miss Geraldine Morgan 


On Thursday evening the Temple choir, E. M. Bowman, 
leader, gave a benefit for the Baptist Home Evan Will 
iams was the soloist, and the program was practically that 
of the choir festival given in the week of March 20 last, 
the chief selection being S. Coleridge Taylor's “Hiawatha.” 
In the preliminary program the choir sang now as then 
The Clarion Sounds,” King,” and “We'll Gaily Sing and 
Play,” Pinsuti. Professor Bowman played Lumbye’s choral 
Fantasia “Visions in a Dream,” but by request his second 
number was the Bach Fugue in G minor and the march 
tempo from Raff's “Leonore’’ Symphony, the latter tran 
scribed by Professor Bowman, and depicting the approach 
of the regiment, the halt, farewell and departure for the 
war. For encore he played “The Thunderstorm.” 

Mr. Williams sang three gypsy songs by Dvorak, and 


group of three Love Abiding,” Jordan; ‘Memoria, 
Lynes, and by request, “If | Were a Rose,”’ Liddle, which 
he gave on the previous occasion \s before, he was re 
ceived with much applause, his reading of Chibiabos’ love 


song in “Hiawatha” receiving a regular ovation. This con 
cert was as well given as its predecessor, which was then 
carefully considered in my letter of the succeeding week. 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano of the Tompkins Ave 
nue Congregational Church, and Robert A. Gaylor, organ 
ist of Christ Church, Clinton street, assisted at an entertain 
ment given on Wednesday evening at Delmonico’s, Man 
hattan, by Mme. Marie L. Ranke, who gave recitations in 
French, German and English, with musical illustrations 
The Suabian Saengerbund, at a meeting held Wednesday 
evening last, decided to lay the cornerstone of its new club 
house on the evening of May 30. The edifice is to stand at 
Myrtle and Knickerbocker avenues, and will be one of the 
largest of its kind in the borough. Its estimated cost is 
$125,000. At the ceremony the’ bund will sing the hymn 


The Lord’s Own Day,’ and the principal address is to be 


by Major Charles Lenz, president of the United Singers of 
Newark, N. J. 
To return to the Saengerbund of which Mr. Koemmenich 
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is the leader. I told in another letter of the difficulty be- 
tween the society and the United Singers, of its withdrawal 
from that body and of its return. But the trouble is not 
quite settled yet. The cause of its severance was because 
the promise to make Mr. Koemmenich one of the conductors 
of the concerts of the great singing festival to be held here 
next year had not been carried out. The withdrawal was 
rather a hard blow to the United Singers, as the Saenger- 
bund was the second society in numbers in the confedera- 
tion. At the last meeting of the United Singers the Saen- 
gerbund was represented by four delegates, one of whom 
stated that they represented only forty of the active mem- 
bers of the bund, as it did not intend to return with full 
membership until assured it would receive the recognition 
due the society second in size in this borough. This remark 
created great excitement, and was not agreed with by the 
other three delegates. It was sustained, however, at the 
Saengerbund meeting held on Thursday, whereupon the 
three delegates promptly tendered their resignations. 
A. E. B. 





About Musical People. 

yp taelleagt ee persons in Kansas City, Kan., have 

become members of the Wyandotte Choral Club, 
which is being organized. There is talk of combining the 
club with the oratorio societies of Kansas City, Mo. 
The members of the Choral Club are as follows: Miss 
Lucy Armstrong, Mrs. George J. Bishop, Miss Madge 
Buchan, Mrs. Hattie Bishop, Mrs, Dr. Blewett, Miss Maud 
Clifford, Miss Kate Cosgriff, Mrs. J. S. Corey, Miss 
Agnes Cooper, Mrs. H. W. Carroll, Mrs. W. M. Daish, 
Miss Kate Drees, Miss Mary Donovan, Miss Meta Duer, 
Miss Helen Fletcher, Miss M. B. Ferguson, Miss Sara 
Ferguson, Mrs. C, F. Hains, Mrs. J. W. Hains, Mrs. P. B. 
Hopkins, Mrs. S. R. Husted, Mrs. Bruno Hobbs, Miss 
Hattie Jones, Miss Kline, Miss Kesterson, Mrs. A. W. 
Merchant, Mrs. J. C. McGowan, Mrs. Dr. Masterson, 
Miss Kate Poehler, Mrs. D. M. Richardson, Miss Eva 
Small, Miss Mamie Small, Mrs. J. M. Mills, Mrs. W. J. 
Tucker, Miss Margaret Northrup, Miss Lena Price, Miss 
Anna Randles, Mrs. R. D. Speck, Mrs. J. &. Turner, 
Miss Edith Griest, Miss Frances Griest, H. C. Allen, M. 
[. Betton, Bert Cooper, J. S. Corey, J. B. Drees, H. 
DeWooll, Jj. R. De Rigne, J. W. Early, Dr. J. L. B. Eager, 
C. T. Hains, J. W. Hains, J. C. McGowan, J. F. 
Northrup, W. R. Price, Dr. H. I. Parr, A. E. Russell, F. 
Rowland, Dr. W. E. Stemen, R. D. Speck, T. J. Turner 
and M. A. Weston. 

The Galveston (Tex.) Quartette Society’s last concert of 
the season was given on the 18th. In addition to the 
Quartette Society Francis Fischer Powers, baritone; 
Hobart Smock, tenor, and Miss Martha Starks, contralto, 
all of New York, took part. 

The musical numbers for the Fenetta Sargent Haskell 
recital at Y. M. C. A, Music Hall, St. Joseph, Mo., was 
given by Mrs. Froman, Miss Cundiff, Mr. Dalton and Mr. 
Beale. 

The closing spring concert by the Wednesday Club, of 
“Harrisburg, Pa., was held in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Miss Mary Haney, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., who is weil 
known as a musician of unusual accomplishments, gave a 
piano recital at Nashville, Tenn. 

Christ Church Quartet, St. Joseph, Mo., is composed 
of Mrs. J. H. Fullerton, Mrs. L. O. Weakley, J. F. Runcie 
and J. H. Dalton. 

The fourth annual recital by Prof. James J. Donnelly and 
his pupils, assisted by Mlle. Tessier, soprano soloist, and 
Charles Ehricke, violin soloist, took place in Glens Falls, 
N. Y. 

Miss Helena Stone, the talented young harpist, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been playing with the Thomas Orches- 
tra on its Southern tour, and is engaged for the Cincinnati 
festival. ] 

The Topeka (Kan.) Journal says of the recent jubilee: 
The Kansas musical jubilee at Hutchinson closed with a 
concert in which the winners of the different contests ap- 


peared. The big chorus prize, $200 cash, was carried away 
by Ottawa, McPhersun winning the second prize of $100. 

The interstate soprano solo prize of $100 cash was won by 

Kansas. The contest was very close. It was won by Mrs. 

Houston Whiteside, of Hutchinson; Miss Emma Dent, of 

Otiawa, was second and Miss Laura Lamport, of Winfield, 
third. The vocal duet contest was won by Miss Beile 

Brockway and J. W. Wilcox, of Ottawa. The bass solo 

prizes were also won by Ottawa, W. D. Detweiler first, and 

R. E. Cline second. 

The male quartet prize went to the Newton Young Men's 
Quartet. The first prize for tenor solo was won by Thomas 
Powell, of Newton; E. L. Evans, of Emporia, second. 
Miss Edna Schwenson, of: McPherson, and Miss Uramai 
Gray, of Great Bend, divided first prize in the contralto solo 
contest; Miss Winifred Wright, of Pittsburg, second. The 
ladies’ quartet prize went to Ottawa, Hutchinson second. 
Miss Lora May Lamport, of Winfield, won first prize in the 
soprano solo contest for Kansas singers, and carried off the 
honors of the jubilee by the highest grading received in any 
of the contests. Miss Elvia Fitch Walker, of Wichita, was 
second in the soprano contest. 

The ladies’ chorus prize was won by Hutchinson. Fred- 
erick Root, of Chicago, adjudged the vocal contests. In the 
instrumental contests Allen Spencer, of Chicago, was ad- 
judicator. The winners were: Violin solo, Carl Groeshner, 
Hutchinson, first; Margaret Fowler, of Kansas City, second 
prize; contest piece, Andante and Scherzo, by David. 

Piano solo, Mrs. Frank M. Smith, Leavenworth, first; 
Miss Grace E. Crane, Oswego, second; contest piece, 
**Maerchen,” by Raff. 

Cornet solo, one prize, Walter McCray, Nickerson; con 
test piece, Schubert’s Serenade. 

Piano duet, one prize, won by Misses Retta Nimocks and 
Uramai Gray, of Great Bend. 

Piano students, one prize, Miss Gertrude Nimocks, of 
Great Bend. 

The winner of the second violin prize is ten years old, 
but does not look to be over eight. She has been studying 
the violin but three years, and is a pupil of Professor 
Boucher, of Kansas City. She is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Fowler, of Kansas City, Kan. 

The winner of the first prize graduated at Leipsic, Ger- 
many. 

The annual concert by the pupils of Herbert A. Milli- 
ken took place on the evening of May 23 at Stone’s Opera 
House, Flint, Mich. The concert was a great success and 
the house was packed, people being turned away. Bessie 
McAllister, Agnes Freligh, Nora Hutchinson, Geneva 
Sharp, Mrs. Evans, Fred. Freeman, Amy Moll, an or- 
chestra of thirty players and the Waldo Mandolin Club 
took part. 

Prof. F. E. Hathorne, of the Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal 
School, assisted by Mrs. Fannie Towne Clark, soprano; 
Mrs. Francis Cook, reader, the Madrid Male Quartet 
and a number of Professor's Hathorne’s pupils, gave a 
concert at Madrid-on Thursday evening, May 4, before a 
large audience. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Orchestra, J. S. Bayer conductor, 
has just given its annual concert with great success. Miss 
Theobald was the prima donna and Mr. Lott, Mr. Bayer 
and Mr. Braun appeared as goloists. The orchestra num- 
bers sixty, the personnel being: J. S. Bayer conductor; 
First violins—Walter Braun, concertmaster; L. H. Jato, 

»Walter Moore, Max Harmon, Miss Helen Gould, Miss 
Elizabeth Wallace, Miss Ida Hoffman, Miss Lilia Zwerner, 
J. D. Miller, Herbert Eagleson, Harvey Keating, L. B. 
Schneider. Second violins—Howard Weisman, Otto 
Blesch, E. M. Barrows, Miss Jane Doren, Miss Rose 
Crist, Miss Grace Pitts, Miss E. E. Bradford, Miss Elsie 
Theobald, Mrs. Herman Braun, W. H. Collmer, Theodore 
Hoffman, William Ginder. Violas—John Brobst, Carl 
Blesch, Joseph Jashenosky, Miss Louise Balz, Mrs. L. B. 
Mebbs. ’Cellos—Otto Mees, C. F. Balz, F. G. Zwerner, 
Clarence Metcalf, J. C. Barnitz, Mrs. J. S. Bayer. Basses— 
Geo. Bott, John G. Gassman, H. W. Dagefoerde. Harp— 








Miss Josephine Hardesty. Flutes and piccolo—Harry 
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Fox, Herman Schroth, E. H. Rausenberg. Oboe—Harry 
Bentz. Clarinets—t. L. Weinland, E. H. Gleitsman, 
H. H. Thomas. Bassoons—C. B. Duffy, H. R. Allens- 
worth. Cornets—William Snyder, E. F. Snell, George W. 
Cooperrider, Harry Eger. Horns—Dr. C. O. Probst, 
C. W. Fridley, Jesse Worthington. Trombones—Frank 
Lilli, Edward Hosfield. Tympani—William Elliott. 
Drums—William H. De Vere. 

The Choral Club, of Potsdam, N. Y., gave a concert in 
the Presbyterian Church May 26. Solo parts were taken 
by Mrs. Fannie Towne Clark, Ezra Smith, Fred Sisson, 
Chas. H. Sisson and Miss Minta Esterly. The Choral 
Club has been drilled by Prof. F. E. Hathorne and the 
concert was under his management. 

Those who took part in the recital given at Mr. Rebarer’s 
studio, Savannah, Ga., were Mrs. Gross, Miss O'Byrne, 
Mr. Rebarer, Mr. Sundheimer, J. J. McDonough, Jr., 
Miss Mae Palmer, Mrs. N. J. Ackermann, Miss Hattie 
Weil and Mrs. Crittenden. 

An artists’ concert was given at the Brownsville Female 
College, with Mrs. Katherine Kerr-Carnes, prima donna; 
Mrs. Theo. Carroll Reynolds, pianist, and Miss Ida V 
Barber, reader. 

An Indianapolis Production. 

“Minister Extraordinary,” an opera by Barclay Walker, 
of Indianapolis, was produced for the first time by well 
trained amateurs at the Grand, Indianapolis, May 16. The 
book has to do with the experiences Ol a certain General 
Bluff, a chronic office seeker, who, by reason of persist 
ence, has been made Minister Extraordinary to a cannibal 
island, which, in the progress of events, he proceeds to 
annex on behalf of the Government. While not a satire on 


“expansion,” it discounts current methods of “annexa 
tion.” 

Throughout the opera the numbers are distributed with 
discrimination, and the action of the whole is spirited 
The chorus of forty voices was trained under the personal 
direction of Mr. Walker, and was exceptionally well bal 
anced, tuneful and of volume 

Mrs. F. L. Jones had the leading soprano role Her 
voice shows careful training, and, being a light soprano 
of much range and pure tone, added to a beautiful stage 


presence, was accepted unqualifiedly. Sh« s a pupil of 
Professor Ahrens, of New York. Mrs. W. H. Sumner, 
contralto, has a rich voice, which, in the “Dolphin Song,” 
proved her capable of interpreting and executing its diffi 
cult passages She has been studying under Professor 
Ernestinoff, of Indianapolis 

The male comedy roles were in the hands of Pink Hall 
and Harry Porter, baritone and tenor respectively. Their 
work was very very acceptable, as was also that of Morris 
Meck, Frank N. Taylor and Dr. D. H. Oliver 


The costumes and stage settings were elaborate and 


worthy a professional production. Mr. Walker's musi 
throughout is excellent. He is a conscientious worker 
and has succeeded in grouping in the opera an array of 
musicianly conceived numbers lacking the ‘reminiscent.’ 
The composer will be heard from in the future. The press 
were a unit in praise of the production, all of which was 
justified. The opera will have a professional production 


The American Guild of Organists. 

A general meeting of the American Guild of Organists 
was held last Monday night in the Chapel of the West End 
Collegiate Church, Seventy-seventh street and West End 
avenue. Among those who delivered addresses wer: 
Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of the Hartford Theological Semi 
nary, and the Rev. Dr. Elmendorf, of the Collegiate Re 
formed Church of Harlem. The committee having in 
charge the arrangements for the annual dinner announced 
that it will be held Thursday evening, June 8, at the Hotel 
St. Denis. 





Miss Laura Sanford, the pupil of Miss Amy Fay, who 
made such a success here as a pianist, is now studying in 
Frankfort with Eugen d’ Albert 
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139 KEARNY STREET ' 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., May 16, 1890. j 
[/n view of the fact that I have received various com- 


plaints regarding lack of of certain affairs, I am 
cbliged to announce that it is my firm rule not to regard any 
events to which no tickets are sent to this office. The cour- 
tesy of a notice is certainly worth the courtesy of an invita- 


tion.—A. M.] 


A 


light 
light which manifests itself in the spectacular behavior of 


reports 


A JOKE PERSONIFIED. 
CRITIC’S life would develop into a melancholy exist- 
for the fact that now and then a 
dark surroundings, a 


ence were it not 


was thrown into his otherwise 


some poor fools who, embittered and disgusted with their 
inability to progress, are continually growling at those who 
have passed them in the hunt after Fortuna. We have here 


little fellow, and I would even now refrain 
1, but while “barking dogs never bite,” 


and, like the 


such a growling 


from alluding to hin 
rather disagreeable 


It is true the fly and the dog 


the noise they make is 


fly, you brush them away 
return to resume their foolhardiness, but there comes gen 
erally one time when they are squelched 

* - ” 


To take a barking critic seriously would be a sad miscon- 
ception of the matters at issue. Because he always puts 
the seal of humor upon his remarks, exhibiting thereby the 
First of all his appearance 


Imagine for your 


reason for his amusing fury 
generally corresponds with his character 
self, for instance, a Garibaldi countenance with mustachios 
that cry to heaven for an appreciation of their pomaded 
curl; add thereto a finely polished forehead which extends 
far behind the summit of a good-sized skull and ending 
into a dainty curl which falls gracefully over the collar 
\ pince-nez adorns the Czsar nose, put thereon evidently 
as a safeguard, because there exists a law that makes it a 
State prison offense to hit a man in the face while he wears 
glasses. Now, if you rivet this picture firmly into your 
mind you have a fair idea of the Sancho Panza that will 
henceforth grace my little discourses 


<= 


It may be rather mean to resort to taking “pen photo- 
graphs,” but the subject is too delicious not to drain it to 
the last drop. What is our clown’s little game? Ah, well. 
it thinks itself so important that it is imbued with the de 
lightful idea that everyone who is “roasted” by it sits im- 
mediately down upon the ground, puts on sackcloth and 
strews ashes upon his head and sheds bitter tears of an- 
guish. Perhaps like the Chinaman in “The Geisha” whose 
tea house is sold out by the Japanese marquis. Wouldn't 
the self-elected critic be a sight as a Japanese marquis? In 
fact, in the costume of Ed. Stevens at the Tivoli, he would 


be out of sight 


* * * 


Speaking of the Tivoli reminds me that about a week ago 
Frank Coffin, our popular young tenor, fell a vici:m to the 
barks of our Sancho Panza, and strange to say I saw the 
former laughing heartily on that same day. Upon inquiry 
as to the cause of his amusement, which was rather inap 


propriate when so great a man as our Sancho Panza hadW®end Mr. Everding. The 
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In response I was told that a 


disapproved of his singing 
months ago Sancho Panza was delighted with the 


lew 


tenor’s voice—that was when the young man sang for his 


concerts—and, by the way, he had been promised remunera 
tion for his services. Now he sings for the Tivoli Opera 
House, whose management was clever enough to detect the 
value of Mr. Coffin’s services 

But lo! somehow Sancho Panza’s opinion has changed 
Did Frank Coffin ask him for the money that is still owing 
But none the less it is rather hard on th: 


him? Perhaps 


poor fellow not to be paid and then receive a “roasting” 
besides 
(To be continued.) 
LOCAL HAPPENINGS 


An important muscal event this week were the confirma 


tion services at Temple Emanu-El, Monday morning. The 


music had been prepared by Cantor Stark, who possesses a 
imination between that which is sublime 
in devoid of The 
program rendered on that occasion was valuable, because it 
embodied the essence of sacred music; the power to lift up 


fine sense of disc 


music and that which is all grandeur 


to trill. The “Kedusha” (hymn of santification), for in 
stance, is a composition that should travel farther than San 


Francisco. In it is embodied a volume of harmony, a peal 


of joy, which impresses itself upon your mind with a vigor 


only characteristic in sublime works 


Through these grandiose waves of divine sound you can 
hear the tender voice of traditional hymns that come to you 
from the far Orient as tender messengers of the past—the 
effaced from the 


For I claim 


glorious past—which has not yet been 


hearts of men 
that a man who is able to compose a big work for a Hebrew 


This is the instinct of genius 


musical service, entirely new, and yet retain that delicious 
Oriental flavor, without bodily borrowing certain passages 
is worthy to be recognized as a thorough musician. Besides 
this composition there were others of much merit, as, for 
instance, Psalm XXIV., in which Homer Henley sang a 
Rys 


bass solo in excellent voice and with brilliant color 


Thomas, too, had an opportunity to distinguish himself 
as the part he sang was within the range of his middle 
register 


The confirmation hymn was another composition of ex- 
Here Cantor Stark’s strong and ring 
Also Miss 
Cohn sang with exceeding care and fine intonation, 


ceedingly high value 
ing baritone had sufficient chance to assert itself. 
Daisy 
showing a thorough knowledge of voice placing and a fine 
discrimination for Mr. Stark much 
credit for the arrangement of this program, for it was the 


coloratura desrves 
best I have heard for some time. 
* 7 - 

Another of the monthly “pupils’ evenings,” the fourth of 
the second series, brought ‘ogether a number of the pupil 
of Percy A. R The 
composers Mozart and Cherubini, studied topically by thos 


Dow at his studio last Friday evening 


subiects of discussion 


Me 
Miss Snyder, and 


present, were the much interesting 


and critical analysis. Cherubini was discussed by st 
Brown, Thomas, Wood 
Mozart by the Misses Hostetter, Rice, Coyle, Caddington 
cI 
y 


Monges and 


musical illustrations were chie 
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The vocal instrument per- 
fected tone by tone. Tradi- 
tional Grand Opera and 
Oratorio analytically inter- 
ae and adapted. Famous 

denzas. 
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of Mozart’s works. A minuet (one of his earliest compo 
“Voi che sapete” (“Le 
“Qui Sdegno” (“Magic Flute”), and 
sung (the first) by Miss 


A program of study 


sitions), played by Miss Hostetter; 
Nozze di Figaro’), 
the serenade from “Don Juan,” 
Coyle and the two latter by Mr. Dow 
ongs was heard afterward 





> > 





> 








Abe Snudland recital at Byron Mauzy 


Hall last Thursday evening 


gave a piano 
He was assisted by Armand 
Mr. Solomon played Ro 


considerable 


Solomon and Harry Strelitz 


mance, by Svenden, with skill, exhibiting 


graceful bowing and a mellow tone. The pupils were rather 
nervous, and although exhibiting fluency, made mistakes 
that should not occur in public. The program was as fol- 
lows 
Bach 


Prelude, A minor 





Mrs. Maurice A. Owens 
Rondo Brillante. Weber 
Miss Madeleine O'Neill 
Andante for ‘celk Popper 
Herry Strelitz 
Song Without Word: Mendelssohn 
Spanish Dance... Moszkowsk: 
Bertie Friedberg 


Novelette -Schumann 


Nachsttick 


Schumann 
Miss Gertie Friedlander 


Rondo Capriccios: ° Mendelssohn 
Miss Bettie Lefkovitz 

Valse de Faust. : +» Lisat 
Miss O'Neill 
Romance for violin Svendsen 


Armand Solomon 


Etude, op. 10, No. 1 Chopin 
Etude, op. 25, N Chopin 
Ballade, op. 47 Chopin 
Miss Hattie Lenoir 
Scherzo, B flat minor Chopin 
Mrs. Owens. 
The repetition of Von Meyerinck’s costume recital, 
which proved such a complete success, was even better 


than its predecessor. Edward Mowshuts, who played the 
role of Eric, although rather restricted, showed conclu 
sively that he possesses a tenor voice that exhibits clearly 
robusto qualities. He expects to develop it diligently, in 
order to adopt Wagner music. There is much cause to 
believe that he will reach his goal 

** * 

The Southwell Opera Company presented “The Little 
Tycoon” to crowded houses last week, and artistically, as 
well as from a spectacular standpoint, it was an ideal pro- 
duction. Not too much stress can be laid upon the fact 
that the chorus is as near perfect as ever heard in San 
Francisco. This week “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pina 
fore” is the bill. Next week “The Gypsy Baron” will be 
presented 

*- * + 


The Tivoli has just concluded a three weeks’ run of “The 
financial This week 


It is a creditable performance, 


Geisha,” which proved a success 
Orpheus” is being played 
next letter 


ALFRED METZGER 


and I will say more about it in my 


Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, the 
In Burlington, Vt., 
recently before the Tuesday Club, 


The creditable work ot 


soprano, continues to receive notice 


where Miss Clarke 


Hall, the 


sang 


audience bestowed unusual favor upon 


at Billings 
her 


Press said Those who knew how Miss Caro 


The Free 
Gardner Clarke stands with the most exacting Boston 


were expecting much from her, and they were in 


line 
audiences 


no wise disappointed. She has a remarkably rich and pow 


erful mezzo soprano voice, which she handles with rare 
finish and feeling. The ‘Waldesgranz,’ by a comparatively 
new composer, at least to Americans, Ludwig Thuille, was 
given by Miss Clarke for the first time in America; and 
Franz’s ‘Frage Nicht,’ ‘Ask Not,’ all charming songs, were 


The va 
lly effective, and in response 
‘O Whistk 


delightfully rendered and abundantly applauded 
riety and contrasts were especi: 


to a prolonged encore Miss Clarke sang and 


I'll Come to You, My I.ad,” and set the audience wild with 
enthusiasm. During the coming season Miss Clarke will 
be under the exclusive direction of Manager Charles L 


Young.” 


EDITH J. 


MILLER, 
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ROWNING’S “Pied Piper of Hamelin” was sung pub- 
licly for the first time in Canada on April 20. The 
concert, which took place in Association Hall, Toronto, 
was under the auspices of the Browning Club, one of the 
most artistic and literary organizations in this city, and 
considerable interest centred in the event. 

A critical analysis of Walthew’s music and the interpre- 
tation which it received on this occasion cannot be given 
here, as the writer was unfortunately not advised of the 
event, and consequently was not present. But the fol- 
lowing facts will be of interest: 

The conductor was Dr. Albert Ham, organist and choir- 
master of St. James’ Cathedral; the piano accompanist, 
Miss Maud Gordon, of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music; the soloists, Arthur Beresford, baritone, and J. M. 
Sherlock, tenor. Mr. Bayley lead the orchestra, and Miss 
Irene Sargent, of Syracuse, N. Y., was the reader. A 
critical audience, composed chiefly of musical and literary 
persons, attended the concert, and were favorably im- 
pressed with the work. The which was small, 
numbering about fifty voices, has been described as ex- 
cellent, the sopranos being especially good. Mr. Beres- 
ford and Mr. Sherlock sang well and aroused enthusiasm. 
The orchestra seems to have been the weakest portion of 
the performance, not because they could not do better, but 
because they did not do as well as they could; or, in other 
words, had not studied the score sufficiently. The second 
part of the program was devoted to songs and orchestral 
numbers, including three dances from the music to “King 
Henry VIII.,” by E. German, and “The Cavalier Tunes,” 
music by C. Villiers Stanford. 

To the Browning Club, Dr. Albert Ham, Miss Maud 
Gordon, and others who promoted and took part in this 
concert, thanks are due for giving Torontonians the op- 
portunity of hearing this cantata artistically interpreted. 

The following artists have already been engaged to par- 
ticipate in the festival which will be given in Massey Music 
Hall next October: Mlle. Toronta, soprano; Mrs. Julie 
Wyman, contralto; Wm. H. Rieger, tenor, and Ffrangcon- 


chorus, 
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This festival, which is to be a testimonial to 
will be important 


Davies, bass. 

F. H. Torrington, 

niusical event. 

The golden Jubilee of the Loretto Nuns will be cele- 

brated at Loretto Abbey, in this city, on June 13, 14 and 15 
May HAMILTON. 


an exceedingly 


MONTREAL. 
May 23, 1899 

By dint’ of considerable exertion Montreal keyed itself 
up last week to a properly appreciative pitch for the pro- 
duction of one of Perosi’s oratorios, “The Resurrection 
of Lazarus.” The title of “Wagner of Church Music” is 
in itself sufficiently pretentious to compel a reverential 
and receptive frame of mind and the prospect of being 
presented to such a mooted composer at the first perform- 
ance of one of his compositions in Canada, coupled with 
the drawing power of his title, suffice to well fill the Wind- 
sor Hall. Judging from the extremely non-commitial 
comments heard after the production, local musicians are 
not intent on falling prone at the feet of the young Italian 
priest, nor on numbering themselves among the army of 
fiery enthusiasts who, with Perosi’s name blazoned on 
their banner, propose an immediate and effective revolu- 
tion in religious compositions. If there is an immortal 
brilliancy visible in “The Resurrection of Lazarus” its 
discernable on the occasion of its first 
Whether or not Perosi would have 


lustre was not 
Canadian production. 
consented to intrust his claims for distinguished considera- 
tion to so frail a barque as this, the third of his oratorios, 
is not by any means certain. In the long list of religious 
compositions to which his name has already been signed 
it may be there are others in which the fire of his genius 
burns more clearly and which contain coherent 
Evidences of masterly 


more 
expressions of divine inspiration. 
and original thought there are in abundance, but evidences 
of thought and foreshadowings of genius are not com 
modities by which a composer may purchase a niche in 
the temple of Fame. The Wagnerian influence is clearly 
manifested throughout the compostion, but in more than 
one passage a theatrical tinge in the orchestration vitiates 
to a considerable extent the dignity of the choruses. 

The concert at which the oratorio was sung was, how 
ever, one of the successes of the musical season. It gave 
unmistakable evidences of the high regard in which Pro- 
































fessor Couture, the leader of the Cathedral choir, is held, 
not only by the members of that organization, but by a 
large proportion of the musical population of Montreal as 
well, and it afforded an excellent opportunity of hearing 
the choir at its best. The program contained in addition 
to “The Resurrection of Dubois’ “The 
Words of Christ,” which had been recently sung in con 
nection with services in the Cathedral 
Miss H. Villeneuve, Miss M 
Lebel, I. Saucier and J. E 

In matters secular interest is mainly centred in the sub 
scription lists for the Nicosias-Durieu French opera en 
gagement this fall. 
already been subscribed, and the end is not yet in sight 
It may be mentioned incidentally as of interest to many 
who heard the Charley Opera Company this past season 
that Bruxmann, the phenomenal young basso with that 
organization, has recently signed a two ‘years’ contract 
with the management of the Bordeaux opera. Unless all 
predictions are greatly at fault, Bruxmann will be heard 


Lazarus” Seven 
The soloists were 
Desjardins and Messrs. E 
Guillenette 


In the neighborhood of $10,000 has 


from in the artistic world before many years elapse 


J. S. Lewis, Jr 


BRITISH COLUMBIA NOTES 
VANCOUVER, May 17, 1899 


Mme. 


Lilly Aubry, the Australian lady tenor, gave 
concert in the Alhambra Theatre on May 3, assisted by 
Messrs. Bell, Dyke, Freimuth, Wolfenden and others 
The singing of Madame Aubry in three classes of tenor 


songs, namely, descriptive, declamatory and dramatic, was 


very fine, and adds a feather to the Prof. Julius 


Hertz, formerly her teacher, and for many years the Mel 
bourne correspondent of Toe Musicar Courier 


cap ol 


Madame 


Aubry recently toured Australia with the Newbury-Spada 


Opera Company, and left Vancouver last week on a pro 
longed circuit of the principal American cities 
Rosenthal He gave 


Vancouver and Victoria, treating his appreciative audiences 


has come and gone concerts in 
to interpretations of Chopin, Mozart, Schumann and Schu 
Die Klangfarben of his 


the 


bert that can never be forgotten 


music paint a series of masterpieces that rank among 


greatest Tonbilder ever given to the world 
Hyde Gowan, the banjoist, is scoring successes in Wash 
The Spokane 


“His work is of the highest order.” 


ington and Kootenay Chronicle of May 8 
says: 
British Columbia future be condensed 


news must in 


owing to the great pressure on our space, but local 


pro 
fessional and amateur events will be regularly, though of 


necessity briefly, chronicled Juttan DurHAmM 


CANADIAN NOTES 
MAY 26, 1809 
Miss Rette Chute, mezzo contralto and organist, who 


Toronto College of 
Ont., 


has recently become a member of the 
Music staff, paid a successful visit to Galt, last week, 
as may be seen from the following paragraph, taken from 


the Galt Daily Reporter of May 22: 


Miss Chute, of Toronto, presided very acceptably at the organ 
in Knox Church on Sunday. At the morning service her orgar 
numbers were prelude, “Largo,” Handel; offertoire ‘The Marin 
er’s Hymn,” Lux; postlude, “The March of t Priests Men 
delssohn. In the evening Miss Chute gave a s organ re« 
before the regular service commenced, playing the following nur 
bers: “Communion in F,” Batiste; “Wedding March from 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner; “A Simple Confession,”” Thome During 
the offertory she gave Dudley Buck's arrangement of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and as a postlude gave the March from “The Prophet 
Meyerbeer. Her vocal solo, “O Lord Correct Me,”” Handel, at the 
evening service, was splendidly rendered, though the singer wa 
suffering from a severe cold. Miss Chute is possessed of a rich 
full and powerful voice, and sings with a great deal of expression 


* * . 


Arthur Beresford, of Boston, has been engaged to act 


as examiner in the vocal department of the Toronto Con 
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servatory of Music this season, and the examinations will 
be held on June 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

Miss Carrie Davidson, a talented pupil of the con 
servatory, gave a recital on the*evening of the 23d, when 
she was assisted by her teacher, Rechab Tandy; J. W. F. 
Harrison, organist; Donald Herald, pianist; Miss Maude 
Schooley, violin pupil of Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, and 
Miss Blanche Badgly, piano pupil of Dr. Edward Fisher. 
Miss Davidson is the possessor of an excellent contralto 
voice, which she used with good effect, and her interpre 
tation of “O thou that tellest,” from “The Messiah,” is 
worthy of special mention 

The piano pupils of J. W. F. Harrison, assisted by repre- 
sentatives from other departments, gave their closing re- 
cital for this season in the Conservatory Music Hall on 
the evening of May 16, when an interesting program was 
given and the following performers appeared: Misses 
Ethel Morris, Edythe Hill, D. Sparing, N. McTaggart, 
Maude Schooley, H. Hollinrake and F. MacPherson; 
Mrs. Drechler Adamson and Mrs. W. A, Chisholm; Paul 
Hahn and Oscar Weubourne 

The second recital of the series given by piano pupils 
of Dr. Edward Fisher was held in the Music Hall on 
Monday, May 22, the soloist being Miss Ada Wagstaff, 
who further established the good impression made by her 
on previous occasions as an intelligent and sympathetic 
player, with a good command of technic and a refined 
musical taste. The pupils assisting were from the ad 
vanced vocal and violin departments, and their work was 
highly creditable. The program included compositions 
by Mendelssohn, Buck, Godard, Liszt, Weber, Svendsen, 
Moszkowski, Verdi, Raff and Rubinstein, and, in addition 
to Dr. Fisher, the following teachers were represented: 
Mrs. Reynolds-Reburn, Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, Mrs 
J. W. Bradley and Rechab Tandy 

Recitals are also being given at the conservatory by 
piano pupils of the talented instructor and pianist, Miss 
Frances S. Morris 


*- * * 


William Reed, formerly organist of the American 
Presbyterian Church, Montreal, and now organist at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, is residing at 140 St 
Patrick street, in the last named city. It is probable that 
during the coming season Mr. Reed will very frequently 
be heard as a solo organist. He is a remarkably fine per- 
former. Mr. Reed has many excellent press notices, in 
cluding the following: 


W. Reed’s compositions are of the regular English school, and 
are remarkably tuneful and effective.—Winnipeg Saturday Night 





Personal acquaintance with the works of W. Reed (as found in 
the publications of Schirmer and Schmidt) have impressed me 
with their scholarly and musicianly worth. Mr. Reed's part writ 
ing is characterized by melodious treatment of the different voices 
in which there is a keen appreciation of vocal effects.—-Toronto 
Saturday Night. 


W. Reed opened the new electric organ in Karn Hall last even 
ing. His selections were admirably rendered.—Star, Montreal 

W Reed gave an organ recital last evening in the American 
Presbyterian Church. The audience was thoroughly enthusiastic 
wer the artistic manner in which the program was rendered.—Star, 


Montreal 


At the concert in Emmanuel Church last evening Mr. Reed once 
more showed his great qualities as accompanist and organ soloist 
Star, Montreal. 

Miss Margaret Huston, soprano, is busy with concert 
engagements. On May 24 she sang in Fergus, Ont., and 
on May 23 at the Women’s Morning Music Club’s concert 
in St. George’s Hall, Toronto. May 26 will find her sing 
ing at the orchestral concert in the Pavilion, Toronto, 
and on Monday evening, May 29, she will sing in Palmer 


Opera, 
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Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATI-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANE, 
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ston, Ont. Miss Huston continues to accept pupils at her 
studio in the Confederation Life Building, Toronto 
” ” ” 

Mrs. Norma Reynolds-Reburn, whose portrait is among 
those of the Toronto Conservatory of Music staff in Tut 
Musicat Courier’s National Edition, Section Two, is 
meeting with great success as a vocal instructor, two of 
her pupils, Miss Idle and Mr. Johnson, having lately been 
of special credit to her. Mrs. Reburn, who is a native of 
Picton, Ont., has always been very prominent in musical 
circles, having made her appearance at the age of seven 
as the principal character in a cantata, and subsequently 
filling roles in many comic operas, her last appearance 
being in “La Mascotte” in the title role. Mrs. Reburn 
was advised very strongly to adopt the operatic stage as a 
profession, Mr. Good (a well-known New York millionaire 
and a friend of her father) kindly offering to assist her in 
every way possible, after having heard her in one of the 
amateur opera productions given during a visit by Mr. Good 
to his native place, Picton. However, Mrs. Reburn chose 
to become a concert and church singer, and has held 
many important positions and made a marked success. A 
few years ago she decided to withdraw from public singing 
and devote herself exclusively to teaching, as her list of 
pupils had become so great Mrs. Reburn has no sym 
pathy, whatever with discussions about systems, &c., being 
quite satisfied herself with the method which has produced 
the great singers of the world. She justly claims that re 


sults as shown by what is accomplished with the voices 


which have been placed under her charge constitute the 
best proof of the correctness of what she imparts to pupils 
As a teacher she has had marvelous success; few teachers 
indeed there are who can claim so many public singers 
(both professional and amateur) as pupils for the length 
of time of teaching—nine years 

The following are among those instructed by and brought 
out by Mrs. Reburn: Mrs. Ethel Woods-Herbert, Mrs 
Monia Lund-Reburn, Mrs. J. C. Smith (opera, London 
Eng.), Mrs. May Flower-Smith, Mrs. May Taylor-Stewart 
Mrs. Thompson (Cayuga), Mrs. W. B. Thompson, the 
Misses Gertrude Black (Raymond-Cooling Company) 
Georgie W. Cope (San Francisco), Agnes Forbes (the first 
professional singer brought out by Mrs. Reburn and onc 
of Toronto’s best known Scottish singers), Josephine Frey 
seng, Irene Granves (Boissevain, Man.), Annie Hallwortl 
(a successful teacher at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music), Elda Idle, Tilla Lapatinkoff, Dorothy I. Martin 
Hattie Martin, Mus. Bac. (teacher), Alice McCarron, 
Maude Richards, Nellie Rosebrugh (teacher), Ella Ronau 
Lola Ronau, Alexandrina Ramsay (reader and singer, r« 
cently en tour in Scotland), Theresa Tymon, A. Berth 
Tucker, E. Maidie Whitney (Prescott), Gertrude Wilcox 
(Meaford), Messrs. F. P. Baxter, W. Haggas (Uxbridge) 
H. C. Johnson (St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, England), 
R. D. Patrick (Woodstock), W Melville, W E. Rundle 
H. P. Stutchbury and Mr. Reburn 

Mrs. Reburn has a thorough understanding of music, be 
ing an undergraduate in music at Trinity University, To 
ronto; a graduate in vocal music and a certificated teacher 
of the piano. She has also been director of the Toronto 
University Women’s Glee Club and conductor of a ladies 


vocal club. 


Miss Estelle Harris and Frank Pollock, two talented 


pupils of Miss Emma Thursby, will sing in the concert of 


the Brooklyn Symphony Society June 3 


Miss Eliza R. Granger, a pupil of Mrs. Edmund Severn 
gave a piano recital May 12, and played pieces by Schu 
bert, Liszt, E. Severn, Wagner-Brassin and Glinka 
Balakirew. She was assisted by Robert C. Easton, tenor 


and Edmund Severn, violinist 
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DRESDEN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
PRAGER Str. HI H 
DRESDEN, May Ii), 1580 


THE CONCERT SEASON IN DRESDEN 


ELDOM has a week furnished such a feast of good 
things musical as the one just past. First there was 


the revival of the “Africanerin” it Court Opera, newly 
staged and prepared for the first time in thirty years. Our 
contemporary, the Dresdes uide, gives the following 
interesting little sketch of the history this popular opera 


in Dresden 


“*T’Africaine’ was first produced in Paris in 1865 
Meyerbeer died while the opera was in rehearsal a few 
days before it was performed. The fate which befell this 
opera in Dresden is almost unique; produced in 1869 i 
the old Opera House, it was only given a few times when 
the house was burned to the ground; almost all the scen 
ery decorations pertaining to the opera were consumed by 
the flames. Now, after a lapse of thirty years L’ Afri 
caine ke the pheenis ga I he ashe 
adorned with new plumag« 

Che plot or libretto of the opera so familiar to all 
opera-goers it would be superfluou ‘ n my part t 
report it Anthes took the part of Vasco de Gan witl 
great credit to himself f course the discovery of the sea 
route to India forms the historical background Frau 
Wittich, generally cold, warmed wonderfully to the part 
The two solos, “Tone denn mein Lied,” and the love duet 
with Vasco, and the last solo under the fatal tree, led Wit 
tich to a veritable triumph over herself, and set her hear 
ers in a blaze of enthusiasn So much passion, tenderness 
and pathos I have never heard from Wittich. Wedekind 
as Ines was far too small for such a queenly role, but her 
singing was like her voice, divine. Herr Wachter, one 
the youngest as well as the most gifted now on the Dresden 
stage, was in his own best voice and most convincing a 


the High Priest 


The “Missa Solemnis” of Beethoven is one other work 
that has not been heard in Dresden for twenty years. Tha 
nervous, energetic, magn nd mspiring conductor Ni 
odé, untiring and insatiable in his exacting demands 
perfection, determined to revive this great work in Dres 
der Great and ippalling is are { d culties Nicode 
nothing daunted, undertook to brave and possible, cor 
quer them. But with none the best of material it cannot 
be said that the work was finally performed under the cor 
ditions it demands, notwithstanding that Nicode added 20 
voices in all to his own choir and an orchestra made up 
chiefly from the Allgemeine Musik Vereia In this stu 
pend us masterpiece ol Beet! r the great mastet put 
all the wealth of his consummate geniu In this the divine 
Beethoven, the God loving and fearing and revering Bee 
thoven, poured out all his great p nate and hung 
ng soul But unfortt 1 writ the 
human voice, or rather he never pted its limitations 
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and hence the “Missa Solemnis” is almost never sung 
really, but often screamed. Hence, while the choir ap- 
proached in some respects an astonishing excellence, al- 
most perfection, the quartet was sadly lacking—the alto 
was faulty in intonation, the soprano often weak and fal- 
tering in attack and lacking in the bold loftiness of con- 
ception parts of the work requires. Still, on tne whole, 
one cannot find fault. Such dramatic intensity and lofty 
grandeur can only be expected of the greatest forces for 
chorus and orchestra that exist, and that 1s not always 
to be had on demand. The performance, as it was, was 
a well sustained effort, and Herr Nicodé commands an 
esteem and admiration for this stupendous undertaking. 
It called out all the musicians of Dresden. Seats were 
not to be had for love or money on the day of the per- 
formance, the house being sold out. At the close, the 
whole house rose and one unanimous cheer, one grear 
burst of enthusiasm greeted the indefatigable conductor. 
So large was the demand for seats and so many turned 
away, that the performance was given again at the Frauen 
Kirche last evening. 
* * x 

The concert of the Vincentins Verein ranks as one of the 
most brilliant of the season. It was under the direction 
of Schuch, who engaged many leading artists from the 
Court Opera and elsewhere to take part. Karl Scheide- 
mantel and Fraulein Wedekind were the singers, Herr 
Wiecke was engaged for recitation, and that matchless 
little quartet from Leipsic( Herrn Lewinger, Rother, Un- 
kenstein and Wille opened the concert with a Mozart string 
Quartet, perfectly and charmingly rendered. Two to me 
new appearances, namely, Fraiilein Stockmarr, for the 
piano, and Fraulein Brockmann (a very young girl) for the 
violin, added their services, in some respects most accept- 
ably. Though Fraiilein Stockmarr, with all her facile 
fingers and easy, fluent technic, needs much in tone and 
conception to constitute her a great pianist. Fraiilein 
Brockmann, a modest, sweet, fresh young girl, with a 
particularly interesting face, seemed nervous and too con- 
strained to give full expression to the romance, passion 
or poetry of the works she chose, but, on the whole, is a 
promising young artist. She played a Caprice of a famous 
Dresden composer and violinist, Lauterbach, and a 
Romanza of Wieniawski. Herr Wille gave a So- 
nata by Locatelli for violoncello with great verve. 
This was unanimously pronounced one of the best 
numbers of the evening. Eminently interesting was 
Herr Paul Wiecke’s rendering of the Goethe poems, 
“Gesang der Geister tiber den Wassern,” “Das Géttliche” 
and “Arf den Mond.” Herr Wiecke is the most talented 
actor in the Court Theatre here, a fine, intellectual, im- 
pressive personality, whom I heard to great advantage in 
that great modern play “Johannes” not long since. As to 
the singers, I have neither time nor space to do them 
full justice, though I must “criticise” them, I suppose: 
Wedekind sang a little sharp, and Mattin is not at her 
best in lyric songs. Scheidemantel “brought down the 
house” in an encore, “Chlée,” and fairly electrified the 
audience with Henschel’s wonderful “Morning Hymn.” As 
to Malten, she has only to appear to put the whole audi- 
ence into a regular “Schwarmerei,’ as the Germans say; 
ditto Wedekind. But at this rate, I will have little space 
left for the numberless things still to be told. 

I should only stop to say that this Vincentius Verein, 
being a charitable affair and under royal patronage, this 
concert was a “benefit,” and the King, his brother and 
the whole royal suite were present. Schuch earned well 
merited thanks for providing such an “embarrass de 
riches” for his audience. This concert is the great success 
of the season. 

The only one approaching it was the Ash Wednesday 
concert, which most unfortunately I could not attend. 
The large opera house was filled to overflowing. Schuch 
ciserten and the pianist of the evening was d’Albert, who 

lately gave a concert here, where it was s said he om 


still ever increasing growth. Siegfried Wagner's ‘“Baren- 
haeuter” Overture was the piéce de résistance. Miss Ing- 
man attended this concert, and I will just quote what she 
said: “The composition is not tedious, for there is life and 
temperament in it. But it very distinctly betrays the be- 
ginner without originality, who is still influenced by 
studies scarcely left off. At the same time we are struck 
by a goodly portion of reminiscences from renowned 
masters’ works, including those of young Siegfried’s own 
father, just the point which impressed the hearer almost 
tragically. It is a hard fate to be the son of a genius.” 
(Still harder to be the son of a “dilettante” like Cosima 
Wagner, whose influence over her son since his father’s 
death is probably paramount. E. P. F.) The work is 
accepted by the Royal Opera, so we shall hear it all ir 
due time. 

Lorenzo Perosi’s oratorio, “The Resurrection of Laz- 
arus,” was another novelty on this interesting program. 
I will quote Miss Ingman again: “I cannot understand 
why there should have been such a unanimous fanaticism 
demonstrated in the various critiques upon it. There is 
much tone color in the orchestral parts, and the choruses 
are very fine, but, on the whole, it lacks the dramatic in- 
tensity and grandeur which the text suggests.” 

On Palm Sunday a concert was given, still under 
Schuch’s direction, at which Ysaye was violin soloist. He 
played the Violin Concerto by Vieuxtemps, and the Bach 
Concerto, which was given in the last Philharmonic con- 
cert in the Gewerbehaus, and which I had the great privi- 
lege of hearing—more of this below. 

But it was announced that Paderewski was to play at 
this concert, and great disappointment was felt at the con- 
tradiction of the report. Palm Sunday being the anni- 
versary of Beethoven’s death, the “Leonore” Overture 
was played. The concert opened with the Schumann Sym- 
phony in D minor. I do not attend Sunday concerts, and 
so did not hear any of the above. But as the main feature 
was Ysaye’s matchless reading of the Bach Concerto 
for violin, harmonium and orchestra. I will describe my 
hearing of it at the popular Philharmonic concert in the 
Gewerbehaus, some weeks ago. I say I will describe it, 
yet that is impossible. To hear is alone to realize and feel 
Ysaye’s great power as an interpreter. His virtuosity goes 
without saying, but only the divinely endowed can per- 
form a great work in so great a manner. The impression 
was most profound. The pathos and unspeakable beauty 
of the Adagio stirred the audience to its very depths, and 
Ysaye’s authority as a “classiker” rang with a most certain 
sound. Oh, the dignity, the sublimity of it! In this Ysaye 
is far greater than Sarasate, though he lacks the latter’s 
rare personality. Why so great a man as Sarasate is not a 
great classicist is to me a psychological problem. Noth- 
ing since the days of Joachim’s prime has so convinced 
an audience as this appearance of the great Belgian “pro- 
fessor.” Two other important concerts of the week have 
been those of Frau Rappoldi Katerer (pianist with the 
Rappoldi Quartet) and Mr. Fairbanks’ piano recital. 

Frau Rappoldi is considered the “crack” teacher—please 
pardon the expression—of Dresden, for piano. Her style 
is brilliant, but her touch somewhat hard, and she has 
not the heart for the tender effusions of Henselt, like the 
“Romanze mit chor refrain” and the “Ave Maria,” which 
were on her program. But Frau Rappoldi is brilliant in 
the bravura style, and the “Tannhatiser” March of Liszt 
most satisfying for its clean, clear technic and its majestic, 
noble gait. 

Mr. Fairbanks displayed a decided advance in the Cho- 
pin renderings, and his very brilliant and taxing program, 
especially in the four preludes, G major, E minor, C minor 
and B flat minor, and that enchanting Nocturne in F sharp 
major. I know what would make Mr. Fairbanks a really 
great pianist. If he ever asks me I will tell him. As a com- 
poser Mr. Fairbanks interests pre-eminently—witness that 
selection of his own composition, “Hexen Sabbath,” for 
which a poem given on the program furnished the in- 


spiration. If space would allow I should give this poem 
to your readers. It is replete with a weird, subtle charm, 
a grotesque fantasy, the mystery of cadavers in a church 
yard, and the delicate, «almost intangible pathos of a 
wounded elf. This selection seemed decidedly in Mr. 
Fairbanks’ genre, and the attention of the audience was 
quite profound. 

As I have said before, Mr. Fairbanks has talent and 
material enough from which to make a great pianist. It 
is a great point to bear in mind that only Rubinstein could 
afford to play as Rubinstein did. To-day the utmost ac 
curacy in the smallest details is what largely distinguishes 
the great artist from the crowd, and this is only atiained 
by the slowest possible practice and the minutest attention 
to the value of each note, singly and relatively 

There is another requisite, namely, a healthy magnetism: 
life, vitality, health, are the essentials of all true art. No 
piece should be practiced till it loses life, magnetism; from 
two to three weeks at the longest is sufficient for one 
time. If the difficulties are not conquered, it should be 
laid aside for some length of time and then taken up 
again. From four to five hours’ practice per day is long 
enough to sit at the piano, and out of this two hours 
should be devoted to purely technical work, even if this is 
confined to difficult, but isolated passages. Sophie Menter 
practices four hours per day for technic alone, apart from 
the composition. Four hours’ practice, two hours’ strictly 
brain work and study, and the rest of the time in the 
open, fresh air, in the practice of light gymnastics and in 
the cultivation of health. Life, vitality; vitality, life! This 
Magnetism, like the soul, is con 


is Leschetizky’s gospel 
nected in some subtle, occult manner with the body. That 
is what makes a pianist great, Paderewski, par example! 
Then there is the piano pedanterie, so necessary to finish 
After Sieveking was a wellknown pianist he was _ not 
satisfied with himself and he went to Leschetizky, and, 
while I by no means wish to “boom” this great teacher, I 
recommend Mr. Fairbanks, if there is anywhere lurking 
in his mind a conviction that he could and would do more 
and better, if he is not satisfied fully with the results of all 
his work. EI recommend him, I say, to go either to Leschet 
izky, or to Russia and study two years with Essipoff, 
though the latter has not the great qualifications as a teacher 
which her noted husband has; she teaches mainly by her 
playing, while the latter is pre-emimently gifted in drawing 
out, developing, making a great artist 

Great pianists like Sauer and d’Albert could alike profit 
from this advice in many particulars. Hence I trust Mr 
Fairbanks will accept this humble criticism in the spirit 
in which it is given. Stavenhagen, I understand, wished 
to study with Leschetizky after he was already a famous 
pianist. And, lest this should be mistaken for a “boom,” 
I will say simply that, while I by no means am in sympathy 
with Leschetizky-ism, I merely submit this as my most 
humble opinion, after three years of careful observation 
of this great maestro’s capabilities as a teacher and some of 
the results of his work, in cases of great talent especially, 
and sometimes with decided mediocrity. Whatever the 
immediate results of his teaching may have been, it cer 
tainly has, in great instances, developed a capacity in artists 
to work out their own salvation later after leaving the 
maestro. 

o #46 


There remains still a long series of concerts to 
be writien up, namely: Frau Grittzmacher and Wal 
ter Bachman, the now famous Bachman Quartet; 
the Bohemian String Quartet, Edith Martin and Re 
gina de Sales, &c., of which I will write later. I had 
hoped to give in this article an account of the Goethe 
cyclus—the performance of “Stella,” “Tasso,” “Egmont” 


and “Iphigenia,” in the Court Theatre, also of “Johannes” 


and other pieces I heard for the first time in Dresden. An 
article on the Dresden Court Theatre will soon be forth 
coming from this office. Also on noted composers in 
Dresden. E. Potrrer-FRIssELL. 
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The Ann Arbor May Festival. 


ANN ARBOR, May 15. 
ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 


HE present season of the University Musical Society, 

which has just been brought to a close by the sixth 

May festival, has not been one of its most important years, 

in so far as its purely musical worth is concerned. Of the 

six concerts preceding the May festival only three were 

worthy of note—piano recitals by Carrefio and Aus der 
Ohe and a violin evening by Willy Burmester. 

A miscellaneous concert by the Choral Union early in 
the year was only fairly successiul; a song recital by Ben 
Davies was not enthusiastically received, and the last con- 
cert of the six, given a few weeks ago by William Archer, 
was a most decided failure in every respect. Aside from 
the fatal mistake of a program of which more than hali 
the numbers consisted of Archer transcriptions, Mr 
Archer showed a lack of familiarity with the big organ 
that was absolutely unpardonable. Such a fumbling wi 
stops | have never before seen, and the accidents result 
ing therefrom would have been ludicrous had they not been 
so painiul. Ann Arbor audiences are charitably inclined, 
and the one present on this occasion was disposed to put 
the blame upon its big organ rather than upon Mr 
\rcher, but those who had heard the beautiful Guilmant 
concert of last year could not so deceive themselves. The 
possibilities and the great beauties of the organ have been 
evealed but once, and that was by Guilmant. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Archer is a very fair organist upon organs 
with whose build he is familiar, but his performance upon 
tie Columbian organ was wholly discreditable. 

Io come finally to the festival, its advent this year has 
been awaited with much solicitude. Professor Stanley, the 
founder of the Choral Union and the originator of the 
May testivals, and to whose tireless energy Ann Arbor 
owes almost everything for the high standard of musical 
appreciation now obtaining here, was early in the winter 
prostrated by a severe attack of the grip. Already much 
worn nervously by his labors in University, music school 
and music society, the attack brought him finally to a state 
of complete nervous prostration Leave of absence was 
granted him and he joined his family abroad for several 
months of much needed rest. Having come to Ann Arbor 
in the same year with Mr. Stanley I have had a good 
opportunity of watching the enormous growth of music 
interests in the University under his enthusiastic manage 
ment. Thousands of students owe to him the opportunity 
ol hearing good music, and through this opportunity they 
have had their musical tastes developed and their general 
culture raised. The good that he has accomplished in this 
direction cannot be too highly valued. It is no wonder 
then that this present festival was awaited by the old-timers 
with the feeling that the spirit of it was absent, and it is 
possible that some of the discontent so evident was purely 
ubjective. 

The weather during the three days of the festival was 
periect, and Ann Arbor, in its dense robe of new foliage, 
must have appeared a very pleasant place to the many 
visitors from a distance who were present. Every student 
who possesses a girl friend takes pains to bring her to the 
festival, and the occasion has come to be looked upon as 
one of the great University holidays. More than two 
thirds of the large audiences were women, and the great 
auditorium at the matinees would have been the delight 
of an impressionist because of the great clouds of lilac, 
purple and magenta lights that gathered themselves from 
the costumes and rolled the blinding vibrations through 
the atmosphere of the hall. And just one word about our 
big University hall. No more suitable auditorium for 





concert purposes exists in this country, and every artist 
from abroad who has appeared here has expressed his 
approbation of its general excellence. It is an open ques 
tion of the new ceiling of Georgia pine, which was put in 
last summer, has mmproved the acoustic properties of the 
hall, which before were most excellent. To my mind there 
has been a loss of warmth and meliowness, and sounds 
stand out more distinctly, but with a cold nakedness 

The first concert of the festival was given Thursday even 


ng, May 11. The program was as follows 

()verture to Die Meistersinger ree entices newttind Wagner 
Hymn to St. Cecilia nego ewninnd ...Gounod 
Aria, Farewell Ye Hills, from Joan of Are I'schaikowsky 


Miss Anderson 


Aria, Vision Fugitive, from Herodiade...... Massenet 
Sig. Campanari 
RGGUIOER oc ccvescsesovalabedivens dsbuuahs ..+»- Brahms 
Poco Andante. 
Moderato, in modo di Marcia. 
The Choral Union 
Two movements from the Suite d’Orchestre...... - Moszkowski 


lheme and Variations 
Perpetual Motion. 


Proteus Se: Patinethesé. .ncxase<saveendte Leoncavallo 
a 


Metett, Gallltss. .cocceccddoccccspasecannveseccoscevoocnceseccoces Gounod 
Miss Anderson, The Choral Union, Urchestra and Urgan 

The Boston Festival Orchestra, Emil Mollenhauer, con- 
ductor, has taken part in ail of our festivals. ‘Ihis year the 
personnel ot tne orchestra appeared to be mucn cnanged, 
likewise the quality of its playing. It is always a question 
whether a smail orchestra should attempt such a composi 
tion as the “Meistersinger” Overture. From the pureiy 
educational side 1 might be warmly advocated tnat such 
a performance, however poor, might be of great value to 
those who had never heard the work, but to those who have 
heard it abroad such performances must always be more or 
less painful. The lighter Gounod and Moszkowski selec 
uions were much more within the reach of the orchestra and 
were more warmly received. 

It was a decided fact before his appearance that Cam 
panari wouid receive a warm recepuon, and as an encore 
would sing the “ioreador’ song from “Carmen.” The 
thing had happened at other festivals, and Campanari had 
won the hearts of the boys. ihe Massenec selection was 
well sung, but the imevitable “loreador’ was not. It was 
ott the pucu and altogether far behind his periormances of 
past years. but ihe boys never noticed that, or it was the 
song and not the singing that they cared for as they brought 
Campanari back time after time by frantic rounds of ap 
plause. ihe “t’agliacci’” prologue was much better done, 
and the enthusiastic recails resulted in another foregone 
conclusion, the “figaro” song. it is rather sad that this 
produced more enthusiasm than any other performance oi 
the festival, but the noise was made chietiy by the very 
youngest of the student portion of the audience. 

Miss Anderson s voice was sympathetic but inadequate to 
the large auditorium. Many of her tones were forced, but 
she kept very well to the pitch, for which one must always 
be grateful. The audience kindly called her back twice. ln 
the ‘Gallia’ she was completely drowned by the chorus and 
orchestra, but stood out well in her solo lines. 

After the departure of Mr. Stanley the directorship of the 
chorus fell 1o Mr. Zeitz, the head of the violin department 
in the School of Music. The position was rendered dith 
cult for many reasons, and Mr. Zeitz has had a busy time. 
lt was the original intention to give the Brahm’s Requiem 
in full, but it was soon found out that it was beyond the 
capacity of the chorus, and only the first two numbers oi 
the work were finally given. It would have been best to 
have omitted these also. The sombre character of the work 
does not fit it for the opening chorus selection in a May 
festival, and this sombreness was rendered most dreary by 
the extremely slow tempo at which both numbers were 
taken. But no startling breaks occurred, and only one lit 
tle accident, and Mr. Zeitz deserves much credit for the way 
in which he got the chorus over the many rocks which to 
our chorus could easily have been ledges of shipwreck. One 
was thankful that they got through, and Mr. Zeitz is to be 
praised for that happy termination. But the “Gallia” was 
within the ability of the chorus and was well done. It was 
altogether the best thing of the first concert. 

The second concert was given on Friday afternoon, May 
12. The following program had been announced: 


Overture, Faust....... istmitnbendeee nile éaiiede Wagner 
Aria, Cielo é Mare, from La Giaconda Ponchielli 
Mr. Shirley 
Fantaisie, Romeo and Juliet.. 
Hungarian Fantaisie ...... pepspuesenes 

Miss Von Grave and Orchestra 


Svendsen 





Liszt 


Aria, Pleurez mes Yeux, from Le Cid.. Massenet 
Miss Anderson 

Symphony No. 3, Im Walde............ coccceseooes Raff 

Mr. Shirley sang in a pleasing manner, but his organ is 
small. He was recalled, and responded with a sentimental 
ballad to harp accompaniment. Miss Anderson substituted 
“Elizabeth's Prayer” from ““Tannhauser,” and sang it very 
well, but again showed the inadequacy of her voice to the 
large auditorium. The event of this concert, and indeed 
one of the events of the festival, was the ensemble playing 
of Miss Von Grave in the Hungarian Fantaisie. The work, 


= JOSEFFY = 


TO BEGIN NEXT FALL. 


For Engagements address .... 
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which is by no means an easy one, has in it the elements of 
popular favor, and it was a wise choice for the second ap 
pearance of a performer who at last year’s festival had been 
the victim of unfortunate circumstances. Miss Von Grave 
more than redeemed anything she may have lost at that 
time. Lhe work was brilliantly played, and the technical 
abilities displayed brought the performer round after round 
of enthusiastic applause. As encore she played the C sharp 


minor waltz of Chopin in rather a tame manner. Her play 


ing of the Fantaisie, however, shows much promise of 
future development, and her techinc, which is already big, 
even now suggests Carreho. Ihe performance of the Kaft 


Symphony was very mediocre, but was apparently enjoyed 
by a large portion of the audience 
The program announced for the third concert, which was 


given on Friday evening, consisted of the following: 





Overture, Benvenuto Cellini Berlioz 
Flitterwochen . x 
String Orchestra, Flutes, Be and Harp 
Aria, Casta Diva, from Norma = Bellin 
Madame Sembricl 
Stabat Mater . - Verd 
The Chor Union 
Aria, Ella giammai m’amo, from Don Car Verd 


Mr. Whitney 


Songs 
Die Forelle eve Schubert 
Vergebliches Standchen Brahms 
Madame Sembrix 
Prelude to Third Act of Herodiade Massenet 
Introduction to Third Act of Lohengrin Wagner 
Waltz, Voce di Primavera Straus 
Madame Sembricl 
Grand Polonaise in | Liszt 


To the very great disappointment of many Sembrich was 
obliged to give up her engagement on account of illness, 
and Brema was substituted at very short notice. The tenor 
Evan Williams, was also added to the program. He sang 
the Handel aria, “Waft Her, Angels,” and the “Prize 
Song” from “Die Mei tersinge! Both of these were wel 
sung and were well received by the audience. Mr. Williams 
has appeared here before, but never to such advantage as 
upon this occasion. His tone seemed to have gained in vil 
ility, and he used his organ wisely. The orchestra played 
as usual, and received a hearty encore after the “Lohen 
grin” number, which was repeated. To my mind it was 
again the composition which was encored and not the pe 
formance The audience was not so large as upon other 
great soloist’ evenings in the past, many outsiders hearing 
that Sembrich was not coming did not attend. Brema sang 
first the Gounod aria from the “Queen of Sheba,” “More 
Regal in His Low Estate.” She was evidently in very bad 
form, and her voice seemed much worn. The audience was 


not enthusiastic, but she responded to a weak recall. As 
her second number she presented a group of Wagner 
songs—"Schmerzen, Iraume”™ and “L’Attente As re 


call number to her performance of the Gounod aria she gave 
two old Irish songs, which really formed her best work oi 
the evening. The Wagner songs were very disappointing 
as there was no Wagnerian bigness put into the perform 
ance. Much local critcism has been aroused by the political 


secure recaiis tor the artist Of this she 


efforts made t 
may not have been aware, but there were strong appear 
ances of an organized claque 

The Saturday matinee was a so-called popular concert 
The following program was given 
Overture, Hansel and Grete Humperdinck 
Ronde d'Amour 
Villanelle 


Westerhout 
Dell’ Acqua 


Miss I ville 
Three movements from the Rust Wedding S$ Goldmark 
Ballet music from Coppelia Delibes 
Aria, I Have Lost My Eurydice .Glick 
Miss Towle 
Liegesgefluester Steck 
String orchests 
Litol ff 


Overture, Robespierre 
hall 
i 


Miss Lohbiller’s small voice was alm« lost in the 


to the ae 


and her upper register was totally inadequate 
mands made upon it by the coloratura number Her 
high notes were mostly sadly forced. Miss Towle has 
also a small organ, with pleasing tone color, and would 
no doubt be very satisfactory in a small room. Of the 
orchestral numbers the Humperdinck overture was best 
received As a striking proof of the tallacy popular 
concerts” in a May festival many ot the sudience left the 
hall before the last two numbers were played 

As the closing concert Saint-Sac Samsot ind 
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Delilah” was given on Saturday night, with the following 


cast: 

Delilah..... oénce dncedadsuesaseresimen een Mrs. Josephine Jacoby 
ReBOR. ionic cdtertnessedavtnbediwesanssaceae George Hamlin 
The High Priest of Dagoti...cccccscveccesivovescoesscess Gwylim Miles 


Abimelech, Satrap of Gaza........+..+++0+- 
An Old Hebrcew..... Sesied ip etewenseeys 


Philistine Messenger... 


Myron W. Whitney, Jr. 
Mrs. Jacoby’s singing was the event oi the festival, and 
won the favor of the entire audience, which was the largest 


one of the five performances. She sang with most ex- 
cellent methed and interpreiation and with an unexpected 
dramatic force. Her tone color at times is most delicious, 


and is always pleasing, even in the register extremes. To 
my mind she is the only one of the soloists who appeared 
who has a future. The singing of Mr. Hamlin was also 
most acceptable, and showed earnest work, as did that of 
Mr. Miles. Altogether the performance of this trio was 
very satisfactory and thoroughly appreciated by the great 
audience, who gave them frequent and hearty applause. 
Mr. Whitney was more conspicuous for his very young 
behavior than for his singing, which was creditable only in 
that it was negative. The orchestra played fairly well, and 
the chorus did very good work. Its style, however, was 
cold, and there was a lack of delicacy in the handling of 
many passages. Mr. Zeitz is to be praised for their dis- 
play of precision and accuracy. 

On the whole the festival was far behind the preceding 
ones in general interest and special attractions, and this 
opinion prevails, I think, with the majority of the old- 
timers. The concerts were enjoyable and many derived 
much pleasure from them, but from the purely musical 
standpoint they showed no progress, but rather a distinct 
retrogression. May festivals that do not grow better from 
year to year go backward—that is the inevitable. (The 
management is not to blame for Sembrich’s non-appear- 
ince, but there are a few points it would do well to con- 
sider.) Four, or even three, good concerts are better than 
five mediocre ones, and the repetition of works should be 
avoided, even for the purpose of economy. Moreover, 

announcement of train departures, refreshments and 

articles from the stage between the numbers of the 
concerts gives a village-like air to the whole which is 
curiously out of harmony with the surroundings. 


A. S. W 


J. V. Becvar. 

The following program was given by J. V. Becvar, in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 21. Mr. Becvar was assisted by 
Charles Holstein, violinist; Mrs. Didero, soprano; Mr. 
Kos, viola; Mr. Vokoun, ‘cello, and pupils: 


Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 20 amd 23........cccseccccesccvcccccecees Chopin 
Btude, OP. BBccccccceccccccccvccccccccccsccscccvccseescossces Rubinstein 
DE CO, SO TE, Bik bcnpicnccccucctisenpaccones peubnasds Schumann 
es Pee ice iss iedisditacéirns pepeidispocasyoresbiastien cma Liszt 
J. V. Becvar 
Costin, Destabele Cele: GON i. ckckcténnediccéeeicsdpovdcineves Hubay 
Charles Holstein. 

Adagio and Rondo (piano quartet).............6.+.0+0+e0+0++-Sehubert 
Messrs. Holstein, violin; Kos, viola; Vokoun, ‘cello; Becvar, 
piano. 

8 Rr ror 1sdkiierinmeramaestnsena Lebach 
Miss E. Erdman 
BS  TROWINRGe i ccc indcccenuseces seddenevessrssbesgvdcivreddandesde Dorn 
Miss Eugenie Probeck 
Fond Hearts Must Part....... ecceceedersmimwreteetcdcctenivages Lange 
Miss Mary Vopalecky. 

Overture Semiramide (piano, four hands)..............+++++++ Rossini 
Miss Gertrude Wilhelmy, Mr. Becvar 
Song, Should He Upbraid..........--csceceeeseeeeeeeereeeeeees Bishop 
A May Morning..........-.ccccccsescovsccscescnsscecescsscccsess Denza 


A Deetnen Wepeleas sic oi occ ccceces cedecccccteovsensvesscitcureeta Smith 
Miss Reifert. 


Chapelle De Forest........-0:cssccccccceeceececverecescncees Jungmann 


Le Jet d’Eau, Op. 17......cscccccccccccccccccceccccccscescceceses sMmmith 
Miss S. Moyer. 
Cth: BNE. cdiceccccdesecstcbacascdectiscnenidenesuceésineones Beaumont 
Miss S. Prochaska. 
Reverie ......- dodcvuanedsebnotgediepoandeieeialeéesegeces Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Holstein. 
Alpine Hut..........ccccccccccccsccccccssccsccccccsccseesccceseses Lange 
Miss Ella Troutmann. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 11....scsceeeccrcesereeereceteeeseeeees Liszt 
Miss Gertrude Wilhelmy. 
Overture, William Tell (piano, four hands)........ Rossini-Gottschalk 











STEINERT HALL, Boston, Mass , May 28, 1899 


OY is reigning in all the women’s clubs of the city. 
It is a joy which is akin to amusement; it is also 
some relation to satisfaction, second cousin, as it were. 
A peculiar smile is lurking about the lips of all the 
women in town, notably the club women. The following 
conversation, overheard in a subway car, may serve. as 
elucidation, and I crave pardon for bringing to light that 
which was said sub rosa and several feet underground: 

First Amused Fair One: “Isn't it just too funny?” 

Second Amused Fair One: “Well, I should think so! 
Now, what do you suppose they would have said if it had 
been a woman’s club?” 

F. A. F. O.: “Don’t we know what they would have 
said! The womans’ club joke is almost as old as the fight 
in the Handel and Haydn Society.” 

S. A. F. O.: “Yes, and with just about as little point.” 

“Yes, but honestly, now, wouldn't it have been funny 
to have seen those men gather up their rag dolls and go 
home just because they couldn’t have their own way?” 

“Wouldn’t it? But the funniest part would have been 
to hear them tell a few hours later about the marvel why 
women couldn’t have clubs without wrangling, and to hear 
their old and favorite quotation about ‘sweet bells jangled 
out of tune,’ or something equally apropos.” 

“Well, speaking about apropos—apropos, what is the 
fight about?” 

“About six years old, I should say!” 

“Oh, now, don’t be facetious! in other words, don’t get 
funny. What started the quarrel, and is this the same old 
fight, or a new one?” 

“Well, some of those in position to know say that it is 
the same old fight, and others who are also in position to 
know say that it is a new one.” 

“Well, you are not very lucid, to say the least.” 

“Well, the subject is not very lucid; there isn’t a mem- 
ber in the whole society that knows just exactly what is 
the matter.” 

“H’m: thank Heaven they’re not women! but what do 
you think is the matter?” 

“Some of them think that it’s mixed up about Zerrahn 
and Lang, and Hermann and Nordica.” 

“Here, hold up; get that straight.” 

“I can't, but it doesn't make any difference; they can’t 
either.” 

“Well, then, go ahead.” 

“Well, as I was saying, you don’t hear anything but talk 
about factions, and if anything accomplishes any real 
benefit for the society, why, the other faction thinks that 
there are ulterior motives and axes to grind, or teeth to 
grind, or something of that sort, and then the fight 
begins all over again.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad there’re not women! Well, go 
ahead; I didn’t mean to interrupt you.” 

“Well, it seems that this fight breaks out yearly, just 
like hay fever, only instead of sneezing their heads off 
they talk themselves minus a lung, and they have nomina- 
tions one week and the next they elect an entirely different 
ticket to what they nominate, and the next they have to 
re-elect a new ticket, because the newly electeds decline to 
serve, &c.” 

“Did that all happen this time?” 

“Did it? Well, I guess it did! and so many other things 
happened that would make your head swim.” 





Miss Wilhelmy, Mr. Becvar. 


“You dont say! Well, is Hermann going to be re- 
elected?” 

“Weil, he doesn’t know, and they don’t know, so, oi 
course, | don’t know; but I never would be surprised u 
b. J. Lang were sprung upon the unsuspecting members. 

“1 don’t believe there are any unsuspecting members. 1 
believe they are all too suspicious is whats the actual 
trouble, don't you?’ 

“Yes; 1 guess you are right about that; every member 
in the society thinks the other member is working tor his 
Own interest, and there you are. ihe trouble is that there 
are so many honorary members, all of whom are privileged 
constitution and the by-laws need a good, strong applica 
to vote, just the same as the active members; in tact, the 
ton of soap and water to remove the dust and cobwebs, 
and then a tonic would build up that constitution wonder- 
tully.” 

“Yes; that’s the keynote.” 

“Oh, who’s funny now?” 

And then the young ladies got off, and 1 have since heard 
tnat they were on their way to tne club, which later ten 
dered the following resolutuuons to the society under dis 
cussion: 

WHEREAS, it has pleased the Board of Directors of the 
tiandel and Haydn Quarrel and Vebating Society to re 
move trom their midst peace and harmony by that inex 
plicable something which heretotore has been supposed to 
velong exclusively to Womens Clubs, . 

Kesolved, ‘ihat the Handel and Haydn Quarrel and De 
bating Society pardon our levity, which, under the circum 
stances, is unavoidable, and permit us to suggest that it turn 
its business over to its female members for transaction; 
then, if in the course of events it becomes necessary to have 
quarrels and quibbles, people at large, the society itself, and 
all parties concerned or interested would know that said 
trouble originated from the fact that women were at the 
bottom of it; 

Resolved (furthermore and most forcibly), That said so 
ciety be reproved for taking away from the Women’s Clubs 
the prerogative of furnishing comicalities to the papers and 
magazines, and for proving beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that: 

There are others. 

* * * 

The newly elected officers of the Handel and Haydn So 
ciety are: 

George F. Daniels, president; Frederick D. Long, vice 
president; Thomas Hooper, secretary; M. Grant Daniels 
treasurer ; Joseph Leonard, librarian (re-elected) 

The directors are: L. B. Guyer, F. M. Leavitt, C. A. Eus 
tis, G. H. Monroe, H. T. Weeks and F. E. Keay 

I have heard that some of the aforesaid are to resign at 


the next meeting. Emicie Frances Bauer 


A Promising Violinist. 


Mishel Bernstein,a talented pupil of Bernard Sinsheimer. 
is about to sail for Europe to spend several years with the 
leading violin teachers in Germany and Belgium. He was 
given a farewell benefit last Thursday by several musician 
friends. The program was a good one, as follows: 


Concerto in E minor (first movement)....... 
M. Bernstein 


..»Mendelssohn 


FEU Wibeerdavdinectucchedoniccs - - os TT 
Mile. H. Poupy 

SID shin suse cesdedcneddcateedccsbcdéacensccosenecoue Wieniawsky 

i iS cincinnoniibesinaivepupdene Srey a - Hubay 
M. Bernstein 

Nocturne in F sharp major................ osoccceees oo -e0cee Chopin 

Valse Caprice (new, first time).............. penatbpedbimanaedadale Volpé 


Eugene Bernstein 


Duo for two violins, Berceuse, Serenade................. . p»sGodand 
Messrs. B. Sinsheimer and M. Bernstein. 
Aria, from Le Barbier de Seville............ccsceseeees .-+.+- Rossini 
Mile. H. Poupy. 
IR BG b se sdvccccedecsocevcbetedgebbdesvecicvcvccocccosnvesees Sarasate 
M. Bernstein 
BR Tis ccnescavecesasvcdbcemensrccorcececescess seotuade ..Gounod 


Mile. H. Poupy 
Violin obligato, M. Bernstein. 

Young Bernstein's playing was enjoyed keenly by a 
large audience. His tone is broad and smooth and his 
intonation is true. He seems to possess the artist tem 
perament and is brimful of enthusiasm. This young man 
will doubtless make his mark. 
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The Great American Violinist, 
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Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. 





THe PERFORMANCE OF His Prize Cantata, “CONSECRATION 
OF THE ARTS,” AT THE SAENGERFEST. 


HE musical event of the Golden Jubilee Saengerfest, 

which begins in Cincinnati on June 28, will be the firsi 
performance of Dr. Elsenheimer’s prize cantata, ““Consecra 
tion of the Arts.”’ It is to be sung by a mass chorus of 
some 1,800 voices. The beauties of the work are becoming 
more and more apparent as the rehearsals progress and a 
better acquaintance with it is made. It is a work of classic 
proportions, with all the resources of modern thought, in 
vention and orchestration. The cantata seems destined to 
have an enduring place among the modern classics of the 
day. An idea of the work can best be gathered from the 
following description: 

Hopelessly, and in wild despair, a legion of human beings 
roamed aimlessly about the hanging and rocky shores of the 
sea. Disobedient to the commandments of the Almighty, 
they had invoked his wrath, and in consequence thereof 
were cast out of Paradise. The tossing of the waves and 
the howling of the storm, together with the painful groans 
of the people, united in weird sounds. They who had re- 
cently basked in the sunshine and peaceful bliss of Paradise 
were now the prey to repentance and misery 

The composer opens the work consistently with the idea 
of the poem. He presents a tone picture (C minor three- 
quarter rhythm) which displays the elements at work, as 
well as the mood of the people. All instruments participate 
in this representation, and the prelude is made more im 
pressive by investing the various themes with the garb of 
modern orchestration 

With the increasing vehemence of the elements, the 
gronas of the people grow louder and louder, ever more 
wildly despairing and terrible They would outdo the 
rage of nature with the volume of their wailing 3ut the 
fury of the elements is not to be drowned. The people at 
last give up the unequal struggle, and their faint, low 
moaning, heard above the terrific roaring of wind and 
rain, is dying away into silence, when suddenly, after a 
burst in which it seemed as if Heaven and earth were 
rent in twain and the end of mortals come, there succeeds 
so still a silence that the crazed beings on the rocky shore 
scream out for the storm again and beg for the forgiveness 
their proud hearts had before dared to scorn Again their 
voices rise, in humble supplication now, and cry for a sign 


to lead them out from destruction into safety An a 


capella chorus (choral, C minor, 4-4 rhythm),in the form of 
a choral utters the prayer, in simple and deed-felt peni- 
tence, only the kettledrums giving forth a warning rum 
bling (tremolo) of the recent disturbances. It dies away 
like distant thunder, amid the low, sweet singing of the 
people. The earnest prayer of an awakened humanity 
was not in vain; already the rustle of the angel He has 
sent to pacify is heard descending from Heaven. The face 
of the holy messenger is as radiant as the sun, his snow 
white garment sparkles like a gem; his aspect bespeaks 
peace from the realm of the blessed. All ears listen 
eagerly as the glorious one pours forth the way to forgive- 
ness and salvation. The music is soft and sweet here: 
the melody of the angel (soprano solo) simple, but 
heartfelt. He diverts the anxious thoughts of the people 
to the plenty and peace of nature, all sufficing alike for 
life and for art. To imitate and emulate the beauties of 
nature, to produce artistic copies of the ray material of 
the world, and then to recognize the ideal forever hidden 
in them—this is to be the goal of the ambitious 

The voice of the holy messenger dies softly away “The 
pianissimo of the entire orchestra conveys a feeling of 
celestial ecstasy, urging the saved to enter in peace and 
Gradually the 
volume rises into a lively tempo, and as one after another 


quietness into the wav of the holv one 


the instruments join into the gladsome strain, with cheerful 
courage and willing arms the people disperse to work out 
the thought of the radiant harbinger. On and on they 
follow that sparkling light in the sky. Ever brighter and 
brighter it shines upon the path of labor. Higher and 
hicher rises the spirit of the people. The light they follow 


VLADIMIR 


DE PACHMANN, 





is followed by all people in all times. Their hearts beat 
fast and faster in the thought. The chorus and orchestra 
vie in the swelling. Fortissimo, fortissimo waves the 
baton. The welkin trembles in a final burst of thankfulness 
and praise. The angel appears in the height of the song, 
to show them the pathway to Heaven 

The earthly children hail the holy one with a greater 
burst of gladness. He is greeted with the grandest prod 
ucts of human progress. The chorus sings a melody 
painting the magic power of music. Then, one after an 
other the creative arts come forward, represented by the 
male chorus, with accompaniment of brass. The benefi 
cent influence of music and all arts on mankind is por 
trayed with sonorous emphasis. The chorus is very effect 
ive; the more so from the contrast with the duet which 
follows Music and Poetry give thanks for the gifts 
offered by the two muses they represent. The chorus raises 
its voice with that of Poetry, and together they paint a 
picture of glorious toning, rich and full, and flowing like 
the torrent 

The angel invites mankind to cultivate the arts, promis 
ing his protection in all climes. His words find ready 
echo in the enthused hearers. The long rows of the na 
tions shout forth their eager acquiescence. The angel 
blesses and predicts great things of them; he speaks of 
the mighty deeds still to be done and portrays the works 
of Art that are to come, when with slow, stately stride 
emerges from the throng a noble figure. Softly the band 
begins to play the national song of this beautiful new 
comer. It is the song of the land of the brave and the 
free, the glorious “Star Spangled Banner!” Louder and 
louder shout the multitude; the angel seizes and waves 
He points to the land which can 
Columbia, gracefully bow 


the Stars and Stripes 
most forward the liberal arts 
ing, promises in the name of her people to do her utmost 
to assure success. The melodies swell and swell to the 
climax of the consecration; the burst the chorus and or 
chestra reach is beyond description. The nations throng 
around Columbia to promise her their homage. Her land, so 
richly laden with Nature’s choicest beauties, ought indeed to 
be pure and holy. They will give their every hour to the 
furtherance of prosperity and the refining influence of art 
A quintet of soprano, alto, tenor, baritone and bass speaks 
for all the common feeling 

In the name of the nations, Columbia binds herself to ele 
vate all men until the ideal is reached. The people rejoice 
again and promise to carry out their good intentions. A 
massive chorus ends in a fitting finale. A tremendous fortis 
simo, aided by the interspersed strains of the national song, 
ends this common consecration to the means and ends of 
Art 

The cantata is written in a consistent dramatic style. The 
instrumentation is for full modern orchestra—including, be 
sides the strings, 3 flutes, 1 piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 3 
bassoons, 1 contra bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trom 
bones, tuba, 2 harps. 3 kettledrums, triangle, percussion 
drum 

The solo and ensemble numbers are as follows: “Der En 
gel” (soprano). representatives of music and poetry (so 
prano and alto), “Columbia” (alto), quintet of artists (so 
prano, alto. tenor, baritone and bass) 

The introduction presents a gorgeous tone picture—“The 
Storm.” The bass instruments carry the melody through the 
first forty measures in sombre. gloomy. fiery style. The 
climax of the tumultuous scene in which all the divisions of 
the orchestra participate is reached on the chord (G flat 
A flat, E flat) F F F. continued by the tuba, contra bassoon 
hassoons, trumpets. ’celli and basses, the latter containing 
a trill on G flat. A flat. while the kettledrums whirl a fortis 
simo on A flat. FE flat. ending with an F F on the percus 
sion. Now suddenly comes neace. and a praver from the 
people (C minor). which is simple and impressive (written 
a capella) 

The advent of the angel is announced with beautifully 
wrought harmonies, while the violins carry sustained quiet 
passages. The address of the angel has about it a bewitch 
ing magic. Harps, violas and woodwind furnish an accom 
paniment, pianissimo. As the address progresses. the or 
chestra coloring becomes livelier. and finally subsides 
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pianissimo, in all the instruments on the chord of the ninth 
B, D sharp, A and C sharp 
The orchestration for the sueceeding chorus is exceed 
ingly brilliant, and its ardent swing gives it a catching 
effect. Indescribable is the mirth and joy with which the 
Seraph is received. This joy abates to a more prayerful * 
strain, and the chorus sings a hymn of praise upon the 


an a capella number. This passage is 


power o!f music if 


captivating. It may be maintained that it belongs to one 


of the most beautiful melodies that can be found in any 


modern work of pretensions. This chorus is followed by a 
maennerchor with brass accompaniment. It is written in a 
noble style, and is a celebration in song of the fine arts 


of “Music and Poetry”’—A flat 


Next comes the duet o 
major—provided with a richly figured orchestration. It 
becomes the more effective as finally chorus and orchestra 
unite and serve as a foil for the two arts to develop their 
power and influenc« 

The Seraph in a solo (A major) sings inspiringly of the 


praise of the arts and all the nations joyfully consent and 


vow to honor and protect the arts in majestic chorus 


a 
accompanied by all the instruments (A flat major) 


And now Columbia appears on the scene. The wood- 
wind plays pianissimo C major) the “Star Span 
gled Janner and gradually the melody swells, 


ending in a fortissimo, the sub-dominant with the 


beginning of the “Star sangled Banner” leading 
as cadence to an _ effective closing chord on _ the 
tonic The majestic protecting goddess promises in 





an effective solo her assistance and her lasting patronage 
und her words find a spirited echo in the hearts of her 
people, and in this way arises a beautiful chorus (C major) 


with full orchestration, reflecting the sentiment of the 


people and expressing the joy which has been caused by 
the words of Columbia. The artists, impressed by the 
evidence of favor shown by the American people, ex- 
press their thanks in a lovely, wonderful quintet in E 
major (for soprano, alto, tenor, baritone and basso). They 
call the attention of the people to the beauties of Nature 
in America and request a wholesome enjoyment of the 
same, at the same time assuring them of their guidance 


This part 


f the work (quintet) has evidently been con- 


ceived and carried out by the composer with the most 
extraordinary care. The vocal texture is ingenious and a 
delicate orchestration adds to the general effect Ce 


umbia, in a brief, terse solo (C major) promises in the 


name of her people to give heed to the words of the artists 
and the people join hearts with her. This chorus has a 
striking effect, especially as the happily conceived motif, 
which Columbia sang. is brought into ingenious use 


This chorus leads to a Maestoso (C major, which pre 
sents the “Star Spangled Banner” in march form. The 
chorus breaks out into a deafening salutation to the high 
arts, and -with a mighty cadence on the subdominant, in 


which the basses, tubas and trumpets lead to the crashing 


F A C chord, the work closes. The finale has an over 
whelming and phenomenal effect The great chorus of 
1,800 singers who are rehearsing the work under Dr 


Elsenheimer’s direction are enthusiastic about it, and there 
can be no room for doubt that “The Consecration of the 
Arts” will be an exceptional and crowning success and a 
great honor to the noble efforts of an American poet and 
composer 

Dr. Nicholas Elsenheimer 


given in honor of the celebration of the golden jubilee of 


winner of the Alms prize, 


the North American Saengerbund, was born in Wies 
baden, Germany in June 1866 His father was 
a prominent musician of that city, being a mem 


ber of the orchestra of the royal court and di 
Church Chorus 
Nicholas J. Elsenheimer received his first instruction in 


rector of the Imperial Russian 
music from his father. The boy soon displayed a re- 
markable gift for the divine art, and there could be no 
Besides a thorough 
1 complete education in 


doubt as to the success of his career 
grounding in music, he received 
the sciences, attaining a high average in the Academy of 
Wiesbaden. He took the law course at the royal uni 
versities of Munich and Berlin, and acquired the title 
LL.D. in Heidelberg The advantages accruing from 
such a schooling in the cities which have always been 
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renéwned for their musical atmosphere can scarcely be 
overestimated. 

Dr. Elsenheimer was peculiarly susceptible to the in- 
fluence of these surroundings. His love for the art of 
which he is now an ornament soon asserted itself. Former 
projects were abandoned. He left his studies to devote 
all his time to music. He entered the University of Strass- 
burg, where he took instruction from Prof. Gus. Jacob- 
sthal. This great teacher had been selected by the im- 
perial administration of Alsace and Lorraine to iake charge 
of the xsthetics of music and musical composition. The 
broad foundation German high schools unite in deeming 
the first essential, and the strict observance of which has 
justly made them the most famous of musical schools, was 
seized upon by Dr. Elsenheimer with an avidity rarely 
witnessed. Under so eminent an authority as Professor 
Jacobsthal all that was wanting to make a finished scholar 
was willingness. This the pupil steadily evinced. He left 
Germany with the reputation of a young man who would 
some day shine in the musical world. 

Dr. Elsenheimer was connected with the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music for seven years. He severed his connection 
only two years ago, when he established a school of his 
own. This he has so far conducted with marked success. 
He has devoted a great deal of his time to composition, and 
his efforts, it is no flattery to say, have been crowned with 
more than ordinary success. The awarding of the prize to 
his composition in the contest before mentioned was not 
only in testimony of his standing as Cincinnati’ most thor- 
ough and versatile musician, but to his artistic taste as well. 
The verdict of the contest was applauded by the most cul- 
tured of the city. The poem bears the title “Consecration 
of the Arts.” It was written by Dr. Gustav Brihl, a tal- 
entel littérateur and German pioneer of the city. 

Dr. Elsenheimer is a prolific composer of decided merit. 
Among his published works may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: 

SONGS 
“Love’s Charm,” for mezzo-soprano (piano accompaniment) 
“The Three Gypsies,” for mezzo-soprano (piano accompaniment). 
“Angeline’s Cradle Song,” for soprano (piano accompaniment.) 
“Belsazer.”” dramatic ballade for high tenor (or: soprano), with 
piano accompaniment. (Orchestra accompaniment written by 
the composer). This composition was sung by Madame Materna, 
the great Wagner singer. 
PIANO PIECES. 
“Album of Fifteen Melodious and Instructive Piano Pieces” for ad- 
vanced beginners. Published by the composer. 
“Olla Podrida,” valse studio for four hands (one piano.) 
(Written for orchestra by the composer). 

SACRED SOLO AND OUARTET. 

“The Angel’s Lullaby,” sacred song for bass, vocal quartet, piano 
or organ. 

(Arranged for string quartet and organ by the composer). 

CHORUSES. 
“The Lord’s Day” (for Easter)—(““Hzec Dies.’’) 
Motet in Handel’s style (with English and Latin text), mixed chorus 
and organ (orchestra). 
“Praise of Women,” male chorus, soli and orchestra. 
(Piano score by the composer). 
“Valerian,” dramatic cantata for male chorus, baritone solo, orches- 


tra and organ. 
(Piano score by the composer). 
“Eventide,” female chorus, bass solo, string orchestra harp and 
organ. 

(Piano score by the composer). 
COMPOSITIONS FOR ORCHESTRA. 
“Humoresque: a conversation between Mr. Pizzicato and Miss Sor- 

dina,” for string orchestra. 
“Olla Podrida,” vaise study for full orchestra. 


Miss Eugenie Barker, the well-known soprano, of Den- 
ver, who has been recently sojourning in this city, sailed 
for London on the Barbarossa. 


Rudolf King, the Kansas City pianist, presided as judge 
at. the piano prize contest at the Liberty (Mo.) Ladies’ 
College on Friday of last week, and is engaged to give a 
piano recital in Columbia and Fayette, Mo., during the 
second week of June. 


At the Sunshine Society reception, Hotel Savoy, last 
Tuesday evening, Mrs. Knapp, after the regular pro- 
gram, sang several of her own compositions, to the delight 
of all. Miss Emma von Pilat, the violinist, also won much 
favor in a rather mixed program; she played with great 
expression and taste, and was recalled several times. 











New York, May 29, 1899. 


HE following letter from a former pupil of the Grand 
Conservatory to Dr. Eberhard is of interest: 
HAVANA, Cuba, May 19, 1899. 
“Dr. Eberhard: 

“My Dear Proressor—I have been so long a time without 
writing to you that you might think I have forgotten you; 
but it is not so, my dear Doctor. You know how much 
I am indebted to you, and I was only waiting for a little 
time to pass so as to be able to tell you about my success 
here, in all of which your name was always present in my 
mind, as it is to you to whom I am indebted for what I 
am. Please pardon my lack of modesty, but I am so 
proud of what everybody says about me that I cannot 
help telling it to you. My first presentation was in Tacon 
Theatre, on the occasion of the great festival given in 
honor of Gen. Maximo Gomez at his arrival in Havana. 
It was a great success. All the papers dedicated to me 
long articles, exceeding in praise. I played Chopin’s E 
minor Concerto, accompanied by the orchestra, and the 
B minor Scherzo. I send you by mail the Musical Gazette. 
That number is dedicated to you by the director, Serafin 
Barnisez, one of the most reputed music critics of Havana. 
Please have somebody translate for you the article written 
by him about me; it will interest you. The greatest praises 
are said about you and your conservatory. If you will 
write to Mr. Barnisez you will oblige me. My father and 
my mother send to you and your family their best regards. 

“Your affectionate and grateful pupil, 
“HorTENsIA NUNEZ.” 


x x * 


At a concert held at Prospect Hall, Brooklyn, on May 
11, 1899, under the auspices of Court Excelsior, No. 8186, 
A. O. F., Carl Fiqué directing the orchestra, Joseph B. 
Zellman, the well-known basso cantate, sang the introduc- 
tion and aria from “Don Carlos” (Verdi) with great suc- 
cess. His encore, “Adieu, Marie,” was highly appreciated. 
The hit of the evening was Mr. Zellman’s singing of the 
Toreador Song, from “Carmen” (Bizet), with accom- 
paniment of the full orchestra, his singing arousing enthu- 
siastic applause before he was through with the song. He 
had to respond with an encore, “Life’s Lullaby,” to the de- 
light of all present. 

A very representative audience greeted the pupils and 
their instructors at the Zellman-Mollenhauer concert, at 
Christian Science Hall, on Thursday evening. The hall was 
crowded, about 150 persons standing during the perform- 
ance. 

Henry Jacobson, of Buffalo, N. Y., spent some time here 
in conference with managers as to the bringing out of his 
comic opera, “Santiago.”” He received much encourage- 
ment, notably from several well-known musicians and con- 
cert-goers, who looked over the score with the composer, 
and found much that was highly original and piquant in the 
work. Where so much nonsense of the weakest type is 
done in this line, it seems as if such a work, modeled on 
genuine humor and not horse-play, should readily find a 
purchaser. 

Professor and Mrs. Kirpal, of Flushing and New York, 
are gaining ground wherever their work becomes known. 
A pupils’ concert last week was quite an event, local papers 
giving much space to it. Among those who played were 
Misses Olga Bankier, Natalie Howland, Muriel Bogert, 
Bertha Schloo, Dora Fischer, Ethel Harway, Amy Duncan, 
A. T. Briggs, who sang several solos; Annie Hallanan, 





Margaret McKnight, Marion Hannan, Zelia A. Hicks, and 
Master Theodore Lindorff. Of the musical one paper said: 

The pupils vied with other in doing their best. A large and very 
select audience crowded the rooms, remaining attentive and demon- 
strative until the very end, although the musicale lasted almost two 
hours and a half. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kirpal were more than ever gratified at the great 
success achieved, and they attribute a large share of it to the 
astonishing progress which most of the pupils have made since the 
last musicale at the Waldorf in December. 

Arnold Kutner’s invitation recital, at his studio, last 
Friday evening, passed off most pleasantly. The partici- 
pants were Mrs. Weatherbee, Miss Brennan, Miss Kalden- 
berg and Mr. Kutner, and there were solos, duets, trios 
and other combinations on the program. 

Kate Stella Burr has been, notwithstanding the warm 
weather, very busy. Recent engagements have been: Dr 
Chandler’s musicale, Joyce musicale and Stamford. On 
Sunday evening last Mrs. Northrop, Julian Walker and 
B. H. A. Hoofmann, violin, assisted at her regular musical 
service, at Grace M. E. Church. 

Among those who contributed much to the success of 
the Joyce musicale, at Colonel and Mrs. David Wood's. 
last week, was the pianist Eleanor Foster, who played 
“Kammenoi-Ostrow,” No. 22, ard “Ungarisch,” by Mac- 
Dowell, in fine style. This girl has undoubted tempera- 
ment and style, and makes all she plays most musical. She 
leaves town shortly for the summer, expecting to return 
by the end of September, when the prospects are she will 
have the best season so far known to her 

The performance of “The Mikado,” at St. Peter’s Hall, 
last Wednesday evening, by amateurs, under the con- 
ductorship of F. W. Smythe, was a creditable affair all 
around. A friend writes it would have been a credit to 
professionals, so well was it given. Lillie V. Towner 
assisted at the rehearsals, and her pianistic skill and ex- 
perience were of great advantage to a proper performance 

C. Whitney Coombs sailed for Europe last Saturday, 
intending to make a tour of the cathedral towns of Eng- 
land and the Continent. The special musical services at 
his church, the Holy Communion (P. E.), Sixth avenue 
and Twentieth street, were last winter crowded to the 
doors, several novelties were performed, and Mr. Coombs 
expects to continue these next season 

Grace Preston, that artist-pupil of Marie Seymour Bis 
sell, left for a European trip last week, taking along letters 
to many well-known musical folk, among them Ben 
Davies, Plunket Greene, Ffrangcon-Davies, Ella Russell, 
Dr. Wood, the orchestra leader, and so on. She is sure to 
do America proud, and her friends will await tidings from 
her with interest. 

J. de Zielinski, of Buffalo, president of the Music Teach 
ers’ Association of New York State, writes Platon Brou- 
noff as follows concerning his “In a Russian Village”: 


762 Auburn Avenue, 
BUFFALO, N Y., May 1899 


“Your symphonic suite, ‘In a Russian Village,’ is a very 
characteristic work, and I will play it at my recitals and 
concerts with pleasure.” 

Miss Peck, Miss Bond and Mr. Ensworth, all pupils of 
Miss Seymour, have been engaged to sing the “Persian 
Garden” at Middlebury, Vt., next month 


Abbie Clarkson Totten, the soprano, gave a concert at 
her spacious studio, 333 West Twenty-third street, last 
Thursday evening. F. W. RIesBerc. 


The pupils of the West End School of Music. of which 
S. G. Pratt, is the principal, gave their last concert at 
the school, No. 176 West Eighty-sixth street, Friday even 
ing, May 26, when an excellent program, embracing all 
grades of difficulty, was offered before a delighted audience 
which completely filled the spacious rooms 


At the Volpe recital recently Miss Julia Sladkens, a 
pupil of Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym, appeared as soprano 
soloist, singing an aria from “Cavalleria,” “La Mattinata,” 
“May Morning,” and, in response to an enthusiastic en- 
core, Schumann’s “Thou Art Like Unto a Flower.” The 
omission of this brilliant young singer’s name from the 
review in these columns was altogether unintentional. as 
Miss Sladkens contributed much to the success of the 
concert. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, May 27, 1800 


RS. L. P. MORRILL’S last reception for the season 
took place on W wdbesdag evening, when the Misses 
Bass, Harriet Barrows, Gertrude Crissey, Franc Reece, 
Emilie Lucey, Alice M. Blake, Lilla Snelling, Lizzie Ball 
and Edward Bacon, Herbert Trowbridge, Herbert Mason, 
Henry Taylor and Miss Edith R. Cushney appeared in a 
musical program. Miss Bass sang the “Farewell” from 
I'schaikowsky’s “joan oi Arc,” and a Handel song, her 
voice showing dramatic qualities and breadth. Miss Cush- 
ney sang songs by Wagner, and “The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air,” surprising all by the power and depth of her 
voice, her high tones being particularly fine. Mr. Taylor 
sang with style and spirit and with the most perfect ease; 
the beauty of his upper tones, carried to the most delicate 
pianissimo, delighted all Miss Gertrude Crissey, of 
Colorado Springs, although this is her first year with Mrs. 
Morrill, sang with excellent execution and showed great 
musical temperament. Mr. Bacon, in Handel’s “Honor 
and Arms,” sang with vigor and fine execution. In fact, 
all sang extremely well. One of the most interesting 
voices was that of a young gir! of fifteen, who has a pure 
contralto voice of remarkable range, from low F to high 
A. She played her own accompaniment and sang “‘The 
Worldly Things Men Set Their Hearts Upon,” from “The 
Persian Garden.” With the careful teaching she is re- 
ceiving from Mrs. Morrill she certainly has a splendid 
future before her in her profession. Miss Harriet Barrows 
has one of the best church positions in Providence, and is 
a successful concert singer and teacher. She still con- 
tinues her studies with Mrs. Morrill, however. Carl Elli- 
son played the accompaniments in his usual artistic man 
ner. Miss Laura Webster, ‘cello, and Miss Jennie Daniell, 
violin, also played. There was a large number of people 
present and the success of the evening was most marked. 

Mrs. Marie W. Fobert gave a vocal recital in Rockland, 
Mass., on the evening of the 23d, when her pupils sang an 
interesting program 

A concert was given by the Nashua (N. H.) High 
School Chorus, 400 voices, under the direction of E. G 
Hood, the soloists being Miss Bertha L. Harris, soprano; 
Miss Mabelle Griswold, alto; Clarence A. Woodbury, 
tenor; Dr. Charles S. Valcour, bass, and Miss Mina 
Fletcher; pianist, Mrs. J. H. Tolles 

Miss Anna Miller Wood and Mrs. Marsh announce a 
concert at Miss Kelly's schoolhouse, Channing street, 
Cambridge, on Thursday afternoon, June 1, at 4 o'clock. 

The Faelten Pianoforte School inaugurated its series of 
closing exercises for the season of 1898-99 Saturday even- 
ing, in Faelten Hall. A large and enthusiastic audience 
was present. The next recital in the series will take place 
Thursday evening, May 25, when Miss Nellie Dean will 
give the entire program. Thirteen recitals will follow- 
May 27 and 31, June 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12 and 13; June 14, 
graduates’ recital. All of the foregoing will be in Faelten 
Hall. The final recital will be given in Steinert Hall, 
Thursday evening, June 15. The total number of stu- 
dents taking part in these closing exercises will exceed 240 

The officers of the Cecilia for 1899-1900 are: President, 
Arthur Foote; vice-president, Francis A. Shove; secre 
tary, Charles C. Ryder; treasurer, Edward C. Burrage; 
librarian, George H. Rose; directors, Henry C. Baldwin, 
Arthur Astor Carey, George O. G. Coale and Francis H 
Peabody. 

O. Stewart Taylor has sent out invitations to a musicale 
to be given by his pupils at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Port- 
land, Me., on the evening of.June 1. Mr. Taylor will be 
assisted by Frank L. Rankin, director of the Virgil Clavier 
School; Charles McDonnell, pianist, and Miss Pinkham, 
studio accompanist. 

Walter Goold, of Boston, is the composer represented in 
the current issue of the Choir Journal, by a ‘“Benedictus,’ 
with solo for soprano 

_Miss M. Lo M. Louise Bennett gave a recital in Portsmouth, 
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N. H., recently. Miss Bennet is one of Portsmouth’s most 
promising vocalists, and is contralto at the Unitarian 
Church in West Roxbury, Mass. Miss Laura Engel- 
bracht, a talented young pianist, assisted Miss Bennett. 

The Franklin County Musical Association gave their 
second concert of the season, in Greenfield, Mass. There 
was a good attendance, and from a musical standpoint the 
concert was a success. Under Arthur J. Mealand, the 
director, efficient work has been done by the chorus of 
sixty voices. Two cantatas, “The Feast of Adonis” and 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” were presented. The soloists 
were Miss Clara A. Sexton, of Springfield, soprano; Miss 
Tressie L. Buswell, of Turner's Falls, alto, and Stephen 
Townsend, of Boston, baritone. During the concert 
William S. Allen, the president, on behalf of the chorus, 
presented Mr. Mealand with a silver tipped baton 

On the afternoon of May 22 the 250th organ recital, given 
by William C. Hammond, took place in the Second Congre 
gational Church, Holyoke, Mass. 

A song recital by pupils of Mrs. Robert Anderson, as 
sisted by Miss Charlotte White, violoncello, took place at 
Oxford Hall, Hotel Oxford, on the evening of the 22d 

A faculty recital will take place at the Daudelin School of 
Music on the evening of the 27th. The faculty will be as 
sisted by Miss Adah Campbell Hussey. 

Pupils of Miss Marie L. Everett gave a concert at Asso 
ciation Hall on Wednesday evening. 

The commencement concert of Copley Square School, Mrs 
Katherine Frances Barnard principal, was given in Asso 
ciation Hall on Friday evening. The students and teachers 
were assisted by Stephen Townsend, Bruce Hobbs, Ulysses 
S. Kerr and the Mendelssohn Quartet. The accompanists 
were E. M. Knight and G. W. F. Reed 

The program was: 

Vocal Walltz.... cccose. . . , Lamothe 

Mendelssohn Quartet—F. A. Norris, W. F. Rice, F. W 

Buston, F. E. Allen 


Song, aria and duet, La Traviata.. bed alee Verdi 
Miss Grace F. Leighton, Frank A. Norris 


Piano Sonata, D minor (two pianos) Mozart 
Misses Edith Robins and Agnes Allard. 
Vocal, I Feel Thy Angel Spirit. Graben Hoffman 


Miss Edith A. Ford, Ulysses Kerr 
Violin Ballade and Polonaise 
Albert M. Kanrich. 


Vieuxtemps 


My Heart Is Sair Gilchrist 
Come to Me, Sweetheart Bartlett 
Only In Dreams... DeKoven 


Mrs. Theresa MceGeough 
Violin Air Varie, op. 12 . ecuéoeas De Beriot 
Miss Mesaguesiee Pearson 

Vocal Quartet, Reveries.... A. M. Storch 
Mendclecehn Quartet 


Piano Concerto, C major....... , we . Mozart 
(Cadenza = Reinecke ) 
Miss Selina K. Clason 
Orchestral accompaniment supplied on second piano, Frank 


M. Davis. 
Vocal Trio, Ti prego O’ Padre............-+eeceeceeeeeeees 
Mrs. Katherine Frances Barnard, Bruce Hobbs, Stephen 
S. Townsend. 


Giovanni 


Presentation of diplomas. 
The graduates were Miss Selina K. Clason, of Spring 
field, Ohio, and Miss Mary Lyon, of Gustavus, Ohio. 


Madame Ogden-Crane sang at Asbury Park, N. J., May 
22, and achieved a fine success. The local newspapers 
commented in terms of praise upon her singing. 


The first in the series of closing recitals of the South- 
worth Studios, Scranton, Pa., occurred May 23, at the new 
rooms, and attracted a large audience. Those furnishing 
the program were Miss Maye Stata Peck, pianist; Miss 
Ellen Scrantor Stites, violinist, and Tom Gippel, tenor, 
and their work showed much natural ability, combined 
with careful and admirable training. The teaching staff 
of the studios consists of Miss Cordelia Freeman, voice 
culture and harmony; Miss Julia Clapp Allen, Mus. Bac., 
violin and ensemble, and E. E. Southworth, piano 
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Leschetizky on Petschnikoff. 
Vienna, April 16, 1500 
ADDRESSED TO Emit PAuR. 
M* DEAR FRIEND—A very extraordinary artist, the 
famous violin virtuoso, Herr Alex. Petschnikoff, will 

appear during the next season in America. He desires a 
letter of introduction from me to you. I gladly take this 
opportunity to send to you my portrait and at the same 
time to beg you to support him by your powerful influence 
in every possible way. You will learn to recognize in him 
an artist of the very first rank and of inconceivable versa 
tility. Grand, beautiful tone, noble technic, distinguished 
conception of old and new masters, bold and brilliant 
bravura united with deep and warm delivery, have in a 
brief time piaced him in the ranks of the great perform 
ers on his instrument. So, too, has the Vienna public. 
whom a little while ago he electrified with a rendition of 
unprecedented perfection of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto 

I am sure that you as well as the American public, which 
knows how to value everything great and beautiful, will 
subscribe to what I say 

I send my most cordial greeting to you and yours, and 
remain, Your sincere admirer and friend, 

THeopor LescHETIZKY 

P. S.—You will oblige me very much if you will place 
these lines, if Herr Petschnikoff wishes, at his disposal, in 
case they can be of any service to him with the public 


“Arminius” Sung in New Haven. 


The Gounod Society of New Haven recently gave an 

- | , ‘“ ” 
excellent production of Max Bruch’s “Arminius,” under 
the direction of Emilio Agramonte. One of the most ad- 
mired singers in the concert was F. L. Martin, the basso 
The New Haven Register thus referred to his work: 

Mr. Martin has a basso cantate voice of wide range, flexibility and 
sonority He is a pupil of Heinrich and Whitney, and his singing 
shows careful training in a good school. There is a pleasing quality 
in Mr. Martin's voice, which indicates that the vitality and natural 
charm have not been trained out of it by any process of vocal evo 
lution. His vocal gifts were particularly prominent in “O, Must I 
Live to Tell” and “Shall We Submit,” both of which were sung 
with fine phrasing, purity of intonation and musical insight into the 
meaning of the score. It was Mr. Martin's début in New Haven, 
and he will be cordially welcomed again 


Sara Anderson. 
Some of Miss Anderson’s recent press notices are as 
follows: 


Miss Anderson sings with power and nobility. She has a voice 
of beautiful quality.—Springfield Republican 





Sara Anderson, soprano, sang Tschaikowsky’s “Farewell, Ye 
Hills,” and a group of light, sparkling songs in a manner that 
showed her voice to be adapted to all classes of music.—Holyoke 
Daily Transcript. 





Miss Sara Anderson, the young American soprano, more than 
fulfilled expectations. 

Her voice combines in unusual degree richness of tone, quality and 
carrying power In the Tschaikowsky aria there were breadth and 
reserve.—Cincinnati Times-Star 

Miss Sara Anderson, soprano, made a most favorable impression. 
She has a glorious mezzo soprano voice of remarkably even regis- 
ter, and she sings with a great deal of artistic expression and feel 
ing. There were deep poetry and intensity of pathos up to a very 
climax in her interpretation of “Jeanne d’Arc’s Farewell,” by Tschai 
kowsky. As an encore she sang with classic simplicity “My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair.” That Miss Anderson will be a great 
attraction for the Saengerfest is a foregone conclusion.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 





Miss Anderson, in the Tschaikowsky Aria from “Joan of Arc,” 
though her French version of it shut its better force from most of 
her hearers, she yet was able to color it with the pathos that be 
longs to it and with the peculiar graces that belong to Tschaikow 
sky’s intense musical imagination. Probably because meeting with 
a readier appreciation, her work in the Mendelssohn “Loreley’ 
should be accorded a higher degree of praise; but in both she was 
first of all at ease, sang always with feeling and intelligibility and 
often with a very persuasive dramatic fervor.—Gazette-Bulletin, 
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Epitor-in-CHieF. 


ORIZ MOSZKOW SKI aie off a ned thing 

about the young composers of the day: “They 

are like small calibre guns—they carry far, but do 
not do much execution.” 


UDENHETZE still exists in Russia. To what 
extent one may judge by the following para- 
graph published in a foreign letter in last Sunday’s 
Times: ; 
“Still another instance of Russian official intoler- 
ance in the matter of the Israelites. The famous 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin is at present in 
Russia, making a tour of the country, which is to 
last several weeks. The orchestra has met with much 
success, and the musicians have been loudly ap- 
plauded in the towns where they have given concerts. 
Fortunately for them, there are no Jews among the 
members of the orchestra, though, besides the Ger- 
mans in the company, there are several Hungarians, 
Czechs and Dutchmen. But the tour was arranged 
by the well-known Berlin impresario, Wolff, who is 
a German Jew. Well, Wolff had, at first, intended 
personally to conduct his orchestra to Russia, and 
to manage the business part of the tour himself; but 
he found the impedimenta put in his way so irk- 
some that, at the last moment, he felt obliged to 
send one of his Christian subordinates in his place.” 





HE London Daily News recently printed the fol- 
lowing about the claque, which still obtains in 
London: 

The claque—an artist’s claque, for it nothing, ef course, 
to do with the management—has again made itself disa 
greeably felt at Covent Garden, and more than once, be 
tween hissing and applause, it seemed likely that troubie 
was brewing in the gallery. Most of the leading vocalists 
do not use a claque, and it is a great pity that the less ju 
dicious singers cannot realize how seriously the claque im 
perils their chances. The methods adopted are invariably 
the same. On arrival in London most of the artists receive 
notes from a man who gives his name and address, saying 
that he has provided the claque for M——, and will be 
happy to do so for Mlle. on moderate terms. It is in 
vain, the artist is assured by the managers and by all sensi- 
ble people, that payment to the claque will be a waste of 
money. Especially if he (or she) be a newcomer, he thinks 
it best to be on the safe side. So a bargain is struck, and a 
dozen or so of yelling foreigners (who, by the way, have to 
pay for their seats) shout in the gallery the name of their 
client, and applaud him vigorously after every great scene. 
Of course, nobody is deceived save the artist himself, who 
fondly imagines that he is deceiving those unsophisticated 
creatures, the opera subscribers, and those guileless souls, 
the musical critics. But the independent public in the gal- 
lery practically have the matter in their own hands. They 
have stopped the claque in Wagner’s operas, and a continu- 
ance and extension of the vigorous measures they have al- 
ready adopted would abolish the nuisance altogether. 





WHO IS DAIRY? 


W HO is the great American songstress Dairy? 

In the German paper in which her exploits 
are told the name is clearly Dairy. Not Daisy, 
nor anything else but the plain lactiferous, or, as 
the scene of her appearance is in Greece, the 
galactopherous Dairy. Dairy, then, Miss or Mrs. 
unknown, went to Athens, with the laudable desire 
of singing a hymn of praise which she had com- 
posed in honor of Athene, and singing it in the very 
home of the goddess, the Acropolis. To give the 
greatest possible solemnity to the function the 
Dairy wished the whole population of the violet 
crowned city to assemble in front of the Parthenon 
and hear her song. The Acropolis, being full of 
art treasures, which travelers are inclined to chip 
or write their names on, has been placed in the 
charge of the Ephor of Antiquities, and a per- 
mission for such a gathering as Dairy desired had 
to be procured from him. This great man being 
absent from the city, the matter was referred to the 
Ministry of. Instruction, and permission duly re- 
fused. This repulse curdled the milk of human 
kindness in Dairy, and she at once sent two of her 








fellow countrymen to challenge the Ephor to a 
duel with bowie knives, so famous in Europe as the 
favorite American method of deciding anything 
political or artistic. The Ephor referred our two 
fellow citizens to the Minister of Instruction, who, 
with the gleam of bowie knives before his eyes, 
told the Ephor to hurry up and let her sing. He 
also sent his best regards to Dairy, and promised to 
send his wife and daughter to represent him at the 
ceremony. 

Wherefore the world is asking, Who is Dairy? 
Is she from the wild and woolly West, or a fiction 
of a press agent? 


NATIONAL OPERA. 


. . e 
A® was mentioned in a late number, some of the 


good people of London seem not to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the way in which opera is run 
in that city. They have indeed the Grand Opera 
Syndicate, Limited, with a perplexing array of pre- 
ferred shares, deferred shares and the like, with a 
noble Earl de Grey and a plebeian Higgins as 
directors, and Maurice Grau as manager, but they 
are still far from content, and are writing letters to 
the Times in advocacy of a national opera, sub- 
sidized by the Government. The most important 
communication on the subject is the column article, 
mentioned in a late number, from the well-known 
composer, C. Villiers Stanford. His argument 
looks at first very logical. His major premise is 
that it is the duty of the state to encourage the 
education of the people. Of course we all agree 
with this, even antediluvian mastodons do not deny 
it. His minor premise is that it is the duty of the 
state, in order to promote education, to encourage 
art. His conclusion therefore is that it is the duty 
of the state to subsidize an opera house. As the 
state grants subventions for the establishment and 
support of museums like the British Museum and 
the National Gallery, he argues that simple con- 
sistency requires the state to establish or run an 
opera house, or do something of the kind at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, to encourage music. This 
last bit of argument is rather lame. The British 
Museum, the National Gallery and similar institu- 
tions are open to all the world, without money and 
without price. “Arry and ’Arriet can go on any 
bank holiday and gaze on the Elgin Marbles or a 
picture by Velasquez without making any inroads 
on their purses; and so it would seem that it is 
rather inconsistent in Villiers Stanford not to de- 
mand free admission for everybody to a subsidized 
opera house. Of course that is impossible, for no 
opera house would hold an unlimited number of 
sitters, or always offer the same attractions, and no 
opera house, subsidized or not, has ever been able 
to dispose with payment at the doors and a list of 
subscribers. In fact, Mr. Stanford’s proposition is 
merely a plan to save lords and ladies and million- 
aires from putting their hands into their pockets and 
paying for their own amusement and the glory of 
Maurice Grau. 

While this question is occupying the columns of 
the English press, one of the most celebrated and 
enterprising managers of Europe, Herr Ernst von 
Possart, of the Court Theatre, at Munich, has been 
declaring that it is a great question whether state 
theatres have any justification. “Art,” he says, 
“ought to be free and not subject to any other than 
artistic considerations,” and he expresses an opinion 
that in a few decades more there will be no per- 
manent theatres. It may be presumed from this 
that Possart has had to contend with Royal Minis- 
ters and Serene Highnesses in making out his rep- 
ertory, and it may be conjectured that it is some 
such high influence that induced him to give Sieg- 
fried Wagner’s “Baerenhaeuter.” One by one, he 
expects to see all the little court theatres, which we 
have been taught to regard as centres of musical 
culture, dissolved, and their places taken by travel- 
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ing organizations. The public, he says, wants 
something good, with good casts and scenery, and 
such performances can only be attained by com- 
panies selected without regard to local claims. 
“With ‘Cosi fan Tutti,’ ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ and 
‘Don Juan’ | could travel throughout all Germany 
with the gr:atest success.” Possart’s remarks, if he 
is serious in making them, are diametrically op- 
posed to Mr. Stanford’s views. The latter’s real 
object is the establishment of a national opera house 
where native composers could have their works pro- 
duced and native artists employed. The discussion 
will end, like many before it, in nothing, for the 
reason that there are no English composers, for 
England will tolerate no music that is not “made 
abroad.” 

Mr. Stanford’s appeal to the patriotism of the 
English people by reminding them that all other 
European countries have subventioned houses is 
not likely to have much effect. In fact, to start with 
a national opera house before there is a thorough 
system of national musical education is to put the 
cart before the horse, to begin with the apex of the 
pyramid instead of with the base. When music is 
taught in all our schools, when the most promising 
pupils have graduated from some real conserva- 
tories worthy of the name, we may hope to see a 
national opera. And then it must not be one sup- 
ported by state or municipal funds. 





STARS AND OPERA. 


HE history of the opera is a long demonstration 
of the fact that the stars in their course fight 
against managers. We need not go back to the old 
days of the Chevalier Wykoff, and Strakosch and 
Maretzek and De Vivo, and others of the old guard 
who made fortunes in New York and lost them in 
a moon or two. It is the same story in London, 
wherever in fact the hapless Anglo-Saxon is 
brought in conflict with the astute Latin or the 
stolid Teuton. Even the gay and pugnacious Gaul 
has no chance against an Italian camorra or a Ger- 
man tugendbund. 

Poor M. Laporte, who ventured to take Her Maj- 
esty’s Theatre in London, who declared that he had 
been. all his life at war with Semiramides and Anna 
Bolenas, was worried to death by constant intimi- 
dation and incessant annoyances. He was not al- 
lowed a voice in the selection of opera or in the 
choice of artists, and had to accept on the plea of 
colds and indispositions all kinds of changes in his 
programs. In these days the domestic rows and 
squabbles between the manager and the artists are 
not obtruded on the public, perhaps decause the 
former, in place of ruling over a stormy democracy, 
submits quietly to the dominant oligarchy. Laporte 
was at length goaded to revolt and declared his in- 
tention of getting rid of the whole “blessed lot,” 
and engage a brand new company. He resolved 
not to engage Tamburini. But he reckoned with- 
out the eternal feminine; Grisi stuck out for Tam- 
burini, and as she had tied to her apron string the 
young Castlereagh, who had just had a duel with 
her husband, and the present duke of Cambridge, 
who had not then devoted himself to “Camaralza- 
man and Badoura” and vaudeville, she opened the 
attack. 

All the swells yelled, when Coletti appeared, 
“Tamburini, Tamburini!” the public in the gal- 
leries and the pit (the opera house had a pit in those 
days) yelled “Don’t be bullied! Shame! Turn the 
swells out!” When Laporte appeared the noble 
Grisites leaped on the stage, waved their hats and 
shouted “Victory!” He engaged Tamburini, and 
when the artist appeared the stalls and omnibus box 
were empty. “I give in,” said Laporte, “and treat 
them like spoiled children.” “But,” said a friend, 
“if you give a child always what he cries for, he will 
always cry.” “Yet most nurses do this,” was his re- 


ply. Whereupon he died, and Lumley reigned in 
his stead. 

Lumley commences his narrative by declaring 
that the manager is regarded as the common enemy 
of public and artists. The artists think that if the 
house pays their salaries ought to be raised; the 
public argues that if the season is a good one prices 
of admission should be lowered. Encouraged by a 
liberal subscription for boxes and stalls he piunged 
into the enterprise. His first trouble was again 
with Grisi, whom he had engaged on Laporte’s 
death. Just as the house was announced to be 
opened he was told that she was as “ladies love to 
be who love their lords,” and as ladies who love 
somebody else’s lords often are. She should not ap- 
pear till she had laid down the white woman’s 
burden. The preliminary season was a failure; 
when the real after-Easter season began his prima 
donna had suffered tao much from seasickness to 
sing, then “colds and illness” began to reign. His 
prima donna and tenor were indisposed. Mario had 
a sore throat, a convenient excuse for not playing 
with anyone but Grisi. Another soprano, Frezzo- 
lini, who had also just had a baby, created an en- 
thusiasm, and ruined her voice by quarreling with 
her husband; the two Ronconis were so affectionate 
that they would not sing apart, and as she thought 
of herself alone, she made him so nervous that he 
had no success. Then the papers took hold of the 
situation. “Madame G. protests against playing in 
the same piece with Signor H., and Signor D. gives 
notice that he will be ill if Mlle. K. sings in the 
same opera. Signorina L. must have Signor M., and 
the prima donna has a cold” one journal writes. 
The teno1 R. and prima donna F. would not speak 
at rehearsals; Grisi would not let anyone have her 
Mario. Ina piece which requires two tenors 
neither would play second fiddle. Then when Per- 
siani sent word that she was too ill to sing, the 
genuine public took a hand. They had been so 
often cheated by bogus certificates that they began 
to hiss and yell; ladies left the house, the queen 
dared not come, the row continued, no opera was 
performed, but Cerito and the ballet restored peace. 
So much for musical London in 1842. “The sea- 
son,” writes the manager, “may on the whole be 
pronounced satisfactory.” Oh, Lord! 

In the next season the ballet was the great at- 
traction; Cerito, Dumilatre, Fanny Ellsler, Guy 
Stephan and, through the influence of the Foreign 
Office, Lola Montez.  Cerito, according to the 
critics of the day, represented the realistic school, 
Taglioni the ideal school of dancing, and poor 
Lola, about whom press, public, opera goers, all 
went mad, was discharged next day, not because 
she was a very bad dancer, but because she was an 
Englishwoman. During all this season there were 
the same demands from the box holders for change 
of performance or for more prominent roles to some 
fair lady in whom some great man had a lively in- 
terest. 

In the year following this “glorious” season an 
English girl, Miss Edwards, made her appearance; 
the public liked her, but the artists made a dead set 
against her, and she was soon forced to retire. The 
ballet remained the great feature, but the same 
cause that had given rise to so much trouble among 
the singers, domestic affection, affected it. Cerito 
was the wife of St. Leon, and when some noble oc- 
cupant of a box made demonstrations of partiality 
for the lady, the husband made “insulting ges- 
tures,” and, although the public and press took the 
side of the husband, he was compelled to apologize 
to the Duke of Beaufort, the father of the illustrious 
protector of Connie Gilchrist, who died the other 
day full of dents and anything but honor. “These 
drawbacks are inevitable” we are told, “to an in- 
stitution like that of Her Majesty’s Theatre.” Let 
us hope that Mr. Grau will escape them in his season 
at Covent Garden for the sake of his own peace of 
mind. The public perhaps would be glad if some 


prince or duke or countess would mduce him to 


give a new opera or two. Still there must be a 
good number of inconveniences in running a house 
like Covent Garden even in days like these, when 
men and manners are somewhat, at least externally, 
changed. Mr. Grau luckily has not a tenor married 
to a soprano, and he is not to encounter anything 
like a Mario-Grisi combination. In New York, cer- 
tainly, he had never received from a Vanderbilt or 
an Astor a letter saying “even my railroad people 
who come up and take boxes will desert the theatre” 
unless he “does something or other,” The line ital- 
icized is underlined in the noble duke’s epistle to 
Lumley. But in London history will repeat itself; 
he may receive a communication from a royal 
duchess suggesting “sundry operas that would 
please her better.” He may even be requested by 
some noble patron to omit the “Walkiire” to-mor- 
row as he wants Lilli Lehmann for his private con- 
cert. Perhaps—but why go further? 

But to return to the experiences of English man- 
agers. In those days there were more rich men in 
London than in New York. To-day the rich men 
of New York are more numerous than the patrons 
of opera in London, and have thousands where the 
others have hundreds. The rich men of London 
in those days, who believed in the old guard of 
Grisi, Mario & Co., resolved to start a new opera 
house as soon as the manager betrayed an inten- 
tion of fighting any clique, and of running the house 
to the best of his own judgment. It would be much 
easier for the rich men here to follow the example 
if Mr. Grau and the antediluvian mastodons of so- 
ciety persist in clamoring for the old fossils. Any 
great amount of dissatisfaction would result here in 
the establishment of a rival house. When Lumley 
proposed to engage Jenny Lind the storm broke 
loose, the secession took place, the old guard, con- 
ductor and singers alike, abandoned him. The en- 
suing competition hurt both houses and ended in 
the bankruptcy of the rival opera at Covent Garden, 
and the backers of Her Majesty’s advised Lumley 
to retire. 

But he was not of a retiring disposition; out of 
the nettle danger he would pluck the fruit of suc- 
cess. He would be brave, and everywhere be brave. 
Hewould have more opera houses. The opera house 
at Lisbon was too small for his ambition; nothing 
would satisfy him but the Italiens at Paris, and 
proud was he on the day when he was accosted as 
“Monsieur le Directeur .du Theatre de l’Opera 
Italien a Paris.’ Disraeli in one of his novels intro- 
duces a dependent of Lord Monmouth who for one 
season was the operatic dictator of Europe. For 
one year every opera house obeyed his word, then 
utter failure. Such was the end of the attempt to 
run opera in London and Paris under the same 
management; what was made on one side of the 
channel was lost on the other. 

In 1852 a Wagner mania was advertised and 
boomed. It was not, it need scarcely be said, a 
Richard Wagner mania, but a Johanna Wagner 
mania. This lady, a niece of the great composer, it 
may be remembered sang in Bayreuth in 1876, and 
died only the other day. She signed engagements 
both with Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Covent 
Garden house under Mr. Gye’s direction. But she 
sang in neither, as an injunction against her ap- 
pearance was obtained from the Court of Chancery. 
During the legal proceedings a letter from her 
father Albert Wagner was read, in which occurred 
the phrase, quite true but not very complimentary, 
“England gilt allerdings nur durch das Gelt.” The 
plaintiff translated the obnoxious words by “Eng- 
land is to be valued only for money”; bad enough 
perhaps, but Wagner pére made it worse by render- 
ing it “England is only able to reward with money.” 
Of course the non-appearance of the star threw 
everything into confusion. A meeting of the box 
holders was summoned, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to raise subscriptions, and what was more 
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serious, to regulate their expenditure. The commit- 
tee paid the wages of the chorus, orchestra and 
supers, but left the artists to trust to luck. The 
result was a kind of go-as-you-please opera. Here 
are some official notices issued by the theatre: 

‘Mile. Cruvelli, Mile. D’Angni and Mr. Balte ab- 
sented themselves. ‘Ernani’ was consequently post- 
poned.” 

“Mlle. Forli refused to dance, although adver- 
tised.” 

“Signor Gardoni refused to sing at 7 o'clock.” 

“*Luerezia’ postponed. ‘Don Pasquale’ substi- 
tuted.” ay 

Then the favor of royalty was appealed to, and 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg’s opera “Casilda” was 
produced, but alas! neither ducal names, gor- 
geous scenery nor all possible accessories could 
make it a success. Then came interminable law 
suits, attempts to form a company, then an assign- 
ment to Lord Dudley, then the doors were closed 
for four years. For two years, between 1854 and 
1857, a revival was engineered with the star sys- 
tem pure and simple; Piccolomini, Giuglini and Tit- 
jens appeared, but nothing could save the enter- 
prise. The landlord would have his rent and put 
in the sheriff. 

In 1860 the illustrious Mapleson, not then a 
colonel but an ex-violinist amd ex-vocalist, assumed 
the sceptre. His career in London, like his career 
here, was a troubled one. The sheriff seized the 
properties, the landlord again dunned for rent; he 
could not get Patti. She had spent her last five 
pound note, and had borrowed £50 from Gye and 
signed a contract with him. Sayers and Heenan ap- 
peared in a private box with bottles of brandy and 
soda. One evening he gave “Don Giovanni,” fol- 
lowed by Tom Tug with a topical song. He hada 
body of singers whose united ages amounted to 500 
years. He offered Patti $200 a week after hearing 
her sing “Home, Sweet Home,” but she preferred 
$250 from Gye. He persuaded Grisi to return 
after twenty years’ absence. She appeared as 
Lucrezia, and when the curtain fell on the first act 
she was on the outside and the conspirators within. 
Naturally she vowed never to appear again. Then 
luckily the theatre burned out, and Mr. Mapleson 
turned his eyes to America. 

In what a financial condition he was may be 
learned from his statement that he had to telegraph 
from Queenstown to New York to get the passage 
money for the company. Is it any wonder that all 
his artists one day signed certificates declaring that 
the Steinway firm was the best, the Weber was the 
best and the Haines the best instrument in the 
world? that his orchestra went on strike on 
another occasion; that Aramburo borrowed $300 
and ran away; that his conductor, Costa, wanted 
checks in advance; that Patti would sign no con- 
tract till $50,000 had been placed to her credit in a 
bank, and that the Academy of Music came to last- 
ing grief? 

Most opera goers remember the experience of 
Max Maretzek and the subsequent experience of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, under Abbey, Stan- 
ton, and Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau. They are all 
very much alike. Stars engaged at exorbitant sala- 
ries, stars intriguing against each other, bullying 
the manager, objecting to new talent and to new 
artists, and steadily opposing everything distinctly 
American, for we can hardly call Giglio Nordica 
(as she called herself in her Italian days), or Emma 
Eames, who was trained abroad, representatives of 
an American school, any more than Sembrich or 
Lehmann. The chief cause of all these failures is 
that managers will not give the people what they 
want, opera in their own language; they give us 
Frenchmen singing German, Germans singing Ital- 
ian, anything but Americans singing English. 

In fact, the whole opera system, here and in Eng- 
land, is on a wrong basis. In the latter country it 
was started as a fad by gentlemen who had made 





the grand tour. The opera houses were built for 
them alone; in fact, till lately the gallery was re- 
served for the lacqueys of the subscribers, and the 
boxes were like boudoirs, where visits were paid. 
France from the days of the Rio Soleil has insisted 
on French opera. Germany, as soon as she began 
to really appreciate her own nationality, threw off 
the foreigner, and when she became a nation gave 
the world the works of Wagner. But the two coun- 
tries that have always boasted of their independence 
are still content to pay high prices to foreign artists 
to perform works in a language which nobody 
understands, on texts which appeal to no incident 
or episode in their history. Until the managers of 
the opera give us national works, the history of the 
opera will be the story of successive failures, and 
the suppression of national music in the theatre. 


VICTORIOUS JEAN DE RESZKE. 





QueEEN Honors JEAN DE RESZKE. 





CONFERS THE VICTORIAN ORDER ON HIM AFTER THE PERFORM- 
ANCE AT WINDSOR. 





(Special cable dispatch to the Sun.) 

Lonpon, May 25.—After the performance of “Lohen- 
grin” at Windsor Castle last evening the Queen conferred 
the Victorian Order on Jean de Reszké. Her Majesty also 
presented a gold goblet to Edouard de Reszké and a jewel 
to Madame Nordica. 

JELL, well! Miracles never cease. Neither 
does Jean de Reszké, for that matter. It is 
delightful to know that Her Majesty has so for- 
giving a disposition. After being mystified in her 
harmless old age by a conspiracy among a horde of 
foreign artists, who malignly wish to keep the true 
story of “Lohengrin” from her knowledge, by drop- 
ping the second act, and that with Mancinelli con- 
ducting, she, although surmising that etwas ist los 
mit “Lohengrin,” in the fullness of a forgiving 
nature, presents the arch, if he is old, conspirator 
Pan John de Reszké with the Victorian Order. 

Certainly he has earned it, poor fellow! To- 
gether with the Queen’s faithful old servants, feet- 
men, beer makers who have accumulated adipose 
tissue and wealth, honest scrub and cook ladies, 
John Brown—not he who ran a ferry to explode 
Harper’s Magazine—her “gillie” (this name has not 
the quaint significance in England that it has here), 
John of the golden voice may now sport a real, not 
fake, claim to belong to a distinguished, aristocratic 
circle. 

But why the goblet for Edouard? Has it a play- 
ful pertinancy in view of the De Reszké talent 
for gobbling all in sight? Or did she intimate that 
his voice needs lubricating. 

John is deserving of this distinction. Any man 
who has bamboozled two continents into accepting 
a high baritone voice for a pure tenor, merits seri- 
ous consideration. The world has not accepted this 
“bluff”; only England and America have. In Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Austria, Russia, or Squee- 
dunk-am-Main he could not earn the amount of his 
hotel bill. He knows this as well as we, hence, as a 
sensible busimess man he makes hay while the fools 
shine, especially as he has not so many years of 
activity before him. What was that old fable about 
his age? Didn’t he do something to the records? 
How superfluous; as though art like his could ever 
be injured by age! It seems so futile for him to 
worry about these trifling matters, while there are 
really serious questions for him to consider. For 
instance, does he hope to come to America next 
year? If so, what arrangements does he expect to 
make? Will he permit Calvé or any singer equally 
capable to share honors with him? Nay, nay! We 
trow not! In the meantime the American people 
will be preparing to say a word, and right loudly 
will they say it. Anyway, John has the Victorian 
Order of High Degree (not pedigree) to look at 
nights while he removes the paste from several deep 
wrinkles, those inconsiderate signs of old age, which 


in their natural state would make Lohengrin look 
debilitated, or as though he wished he hadn't. This 
is the kind of performance on which the Queen sets 
her seal of approval. As everybody seems to be 
satisfied, we can adjourn to the next chapter, called 
“A Tenor’s Romance; or, Why She Went Insane.” 
If we feel well, the novelette will be commenced in 
our next issue. 

Joking aside, John is a very clever sort of a fel- 
low, but in the words of the now unveiled prophet, 
“There are others.” 





W. L. Blumenscheia. 


After twenty-five years of faithful service W. L. Blumen- 
schein has severed his connection with the Dayton (Ohio) 
Philharmonic Society. At the meeting which took place on 
the 22d there was a large attendance of members of the 
society and much interest in the formal business which was 
followed by the presentation to Professor Blumenschein of 
a handsome and very valuable diamond stud by Joseph 
Wortman, one of the oldest members of the society, to- 
gether with a set of resolutions. 

The resolutions are as foliows: 

“A quarter of a century of successful effort in the cause 
of choral music is the record of the Philharmonic Society 
of Dayton, Ohio, and this record is due in great part to the 
inspiring leadership which its members have enjoyed for 
twenty-one years past. 

“What the society and its individual members, the city 
of Dayton and the music loving public owe to W. L. Blu 
menschein will perhaps never be properly estimated, but on 
this occasion the members of the society desire to record 
their deep sense of obligation to their director and gratitude 
for his splendid work in conducting the society at its re 
hearsals and concerts. 

“Ever true to the high ideal he set for himself, Mr. Blu 
menschein has won for high class choral music in Dayton a 
recognition which is both intelligent and enthusiastic. He 
has allowed neither personal prejudices nor a desire to take 
an easier path to swerve him from his purpose, and the re 
sult has been the continued success of the society in the 
noblest compositions of the great tone masters of the world 

“It is with deep regret that we realize that the time for 
the severance of ties, long cemented by mutual respect and 
confidence, has come, and that the rest, which is the weil 
merited reward of years of unremitting toil and faithful 
service, is justly claimed by our director, and we take this 
opportunity to publicly assure him of our most profound 
esteem and our best wishes for his happiness and continued 
success wherever the future may lead him. 

“To those pleasures which may fall to his lot we wouid 
add the satisfaction of the knowledge that we appreciate his 
untiring efforts to the utmost, and will always remember 
with tenderest feelings his inspiring and helpful leadership 
during by far the greater portion of the society’s history. 
Respectfully submitted, 

“J. A. WorTMAN, 
“F. A. FUNKHOUSER, 
“CHARLES G. READE, 
“Committee on Resolutions.” 

The society quits the year with no money in the treasury, 
but with the consciousness of having done some splendid 
work. The officers are H. V. Lytle, president; Mrs. Anna 
belle Ambrose, secretary; Fred Funkhouser, treasurer. 


Baad Music in the Parks. 


The following schedule of concerts to be given in the va- 
rious parks in Manhattan this summer was given out yes 
terday by Secretary Holly, of the Park Board: 

Central Park—Seventy-First Regiment Band, Fanciulli, 
thirty concerts, Saturday and Sunday afternoons at 4 
o'clock, beginning May 27. 

Mount Morris—Squadron A Band, Lederhaus, thirteen 
concerts, Tuesday evenings ai 8 o'clock, beginning May 30. 

Abingdon Square—Old Guard Band, Rampone, fifteen 
concerts, Wednesday evenings, beginning May 31. 

Washington Square—Eighth Regiment Band, Crowley, 
and Hale’s Band, thirteen concerts, Monday evenings, be- 
ginning May 29. 

Madison Square—Fourteenth Regiment Band, Conterno, 
and Berndt’s Band, twelve concerts, Thursday evenings, 
beginning June 1. 

Battery—Sixty-Ninth Regiment Band, Bayne, and 
Ward’s Band, thirteen concerts, Friday evenings, beginning 
June 2. 

Tompkins Square—Ninth Regiment Band, Bent, and 
Wagner’s Band, seven concerts each, Tuesday evenings, be- 
ginning May 30. 

Mulberry Bend—Berndt’s, Di Matteo’s and Camera’s 
bands, twelve concerts, Wednesday evenings, beginning 
May 31. 

East River—Boswald’s and Kauer’s bands, thirteen con- 
certs, Thursday evenings, beginning June 1. 

Corlears Hook—Kauer’s, Ward’s and Halle’s bands, 
twelve concerts, Monday evenings, beginning May 29. 
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THE CHOPIN STUDIES. 


(Continued _) 


EAN KLECZYNSKI’S interesting brochure, 
“The Works of Frederic Chopin and Their 
Proper Interpretation,” is made up of three lectures 
delivered at Warsaw. While the subject is of neces- 
sitv foreshortened, he says some practical things 
about the use of the pedals in Chopin’s music. He 
speaks of this very study in F minor and the en- 
chanting way Rubinstein and Essipoff ended it—the 
echo-like effects on the four C’s, the pedal floating 
the tone. The pedals are half the battle in Chopin 
playing. You can never play Chopin beautifully 
enough. Realistic treatment dissipates his dream 
architecture, shatters his aerial palaces. He may 
be played broadly, fervently, dramatically, but 
coarsely never. One deprecates the rose leaf senti- 
mentalism in which he is swathed by nearly all 
pianists. “Chopin is a sigh, with something pleas- 
ing in it.” writes someone, and it is precisely this 
notion which has created such havoc among his in- 
terpreters. But if excess in feeling is objectionable, 
so too is the “healthy” reading accorded his works 
En effet 
the real Chopin player is born and can never be a 


by pianists with more brawn than brain 


product of the schools. 

The run at the end of the F minor study is some- 
times played in double thirds by De Pachmann. I 
do not see the necessity. 

Schumann thinks the third study in F less novel 
in character, although “here the master showed his 
admirable bravura powers.” “But,” he continues, 
“they are all models of bold, indwelling, creative 
force, truly poetic creations, though not without 
small blots in their details, but on the whole striking 
and powerful. Yet, if I give my complete opinion, 
I must confess that his earlier collection seems more 
valuable to me. Not that I mean to imply any de- 
terioration, for these recently published studies were 
nearly all written at the same time as the earlier 
ones, and only a few were composed a little while 
ago—the first in A flat and the last magnificent 
one in C minor, both of which display great master- 
ship.” 

One may be permitted to disagree with Schu- 
mann, for op. 25 contains at least two of Chopin’s 
greatest studies—A minor and C minor. The most 
valuable point of the passage quoted is the clench- 
ing of the fact that the studies were composed in a 
bunch. That settles many important psychological 
details. Chopin had suffered much before going to 
Paris, had undergone the purification and renuncia- 
tion of an unsuccessful love affair, and arrived in 
Paris with his style fully formed—in his case the 
style was most emphatically the man. 

Kullak calls the study in F “ 
price, whose kernel lies in the simultaneous applica- 
tion of four different little rhythms to form a single 
figure in sound, which figure is then repeated con- 


a spirited little ca- 


tinuously to the end. In these repetitions, however, 
changes of accentuation, fresh modulations and 
piquant antitheses, serve to make the composition 
extremely vivacious and effective.” He pulls apart 
the brightly colored petals of the thematic flower 
and reveals to you the inner chemistry of this deli- 





cate growth of Chopin’s. Four different voices are 
distinguished in the kernel. 





“The third voice is the chief one, and after it the 
first, because they determine the melodic and har 
monic contents”: 


tetetetste’ 


Melody 





Kullak and Mikuli dot the C of the first bar 
Klindwérth and Von Bulow do not. As to phras- 
ing and fingering I pin my faith to Riemann. His 
version is the most satisfactory. Here are the first 
bars. The idea is clearly expressed: 


Allegro. d= 120. 
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Best of all is the careful accentuation, and at a 
place indicated in no edition that I have examined 
With the arrival of the thirty-second notes, Rie 
mann punctuates the theme this way: 





The melody of course in profile is in the 
eighth notes. This gives meaning to the decorative 
pattern of the passage. And what charm, buoy 
ancy and sweetness there is in this caprice! It has 
the tantalizing, elusive quality of a humming bird in 
full flight. The human element is almost eliminated 
We are in the open, the sun blazes in the blue and 
all is gay, atmospheric and illuding. Even where 
the tone deepens, where the shadows grow cooler 
and darker in the B major: section, there is little 
hint of preoccupation with sadness. Subtle are the 
harmonic shifts, admirable the ever changing de- 
vices of the figuration. Riemann to my delight ac 
cents the B, the F, A, B flat, C and F, at the close 

perilous leaps for the left hand. This brings into 
fine relief the exquisite harmonic web. The ending 

to be “breathed” away, according to Kullak—is 
variously fingered. He also prescribes a most 
trying fingering for the first group—fourth finger 
on both hands. This is useful for study, but for per 
formance the third finger is surer. Von Biilow ad- 
vises the player to keep the “upper part of the body 
as still as possible, as any haste of movement would 
destroy the object in view, which is the acquisition 
of a loose wrist.” He also suggests certain phras 
ing in bar seventeen and forbids a sharp, cutting 
manner in playing the sforsati at the last return of 
the subject. Kullak is copious in his directions 
He thinks the touch should be light and the hand 
gliding, and in the B major part “fiery, wilful ac- 
centuation of the inferior beats.” Capricious, fan 
tastic and graceful, this study is Chopin in rare 
spirits. Schumann has the phrase—the study should 
be executed with “amiable bravura.” There is a bad 
misprint in the Kullak edition, at the beginning of 
the thiry-second notes. An A instead of an F up 
sets the tonality, besides being absurd. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 25 


Of the fourth study in A minor there is little to 
add to Theodor Kullak’s remarks. He writes: 

“*In the broadest sense of the word, every piece 
of music is an etude. In a narrower sense, however, 
we demand of an etude that it shall have a special 
end in view, promote facility in something, and lead 
to the conquest of some particular difficulty, 
whether of technics, of rhythm, expression or de- 
livery.’ (Robert Schumann, Collected Writings, 
[., 201.) The present study is less interesting from 
a technical than a rhythmical point of view. While 
the chief beats of the measure (1st, 3d, 5th and 7th 
eighths) are represented only by single tones (in 
the bass part), which are to a certain extent ‘free 
and unconcerned, and void of all encumbrance,’ the 
inferior parts of the measure (2d, 4th, 6th and 8th 
eighths) are burdened with chords, the most of 
which, moreover, are provided with accents in op- 
position to the regular beats of the measure 
Further, there is associated with these chords, or 
there may be said to grow out of them, a cantilene 
in the upper voice, which appears in syncopated 
form opposite to the strong beats of the base. This 
cantilene begins on a weak beat, and produces 
numerous suspensions, which, in view of the time of 
their entrance, appear as so many ritardations and 
delayals of melodic tones 

“All these things combine to give the composition 
a wholly peculiar coloring, to render its flow some- 
what restless and to stamp the etude as a little 
characteristic piece, a capriccio, which might well 
be named ‘Inquietude.’ 

“As regards technics, two things are to be studied: 
the staccato of the chords and the execution of the 
cantilene. The chords must be formed more by 
pressure than by striking. The fingers must sup 
port themselves very lightly upon the chord keys 
and then rise again with the back of the hand in 
the most elastic manner. The upward movement 
of the hand must be very slight. Everything must 
be done with the greatest precision, and not merely 
in a superficial manner. Where the cantilene ap 
pears, every melodic tone must stand apart from 
the tones of the accompaniment as if in ‘relief.’ 
Hence the fingers for the melodic tones must press 
down the keys allotted to them with special force, 
in doing which the back of the hand may be per- 
mitted to turn lightly to the right (sideward stroke), 
especially when there is a rest in the accompani- 
ment. Compare with this etude the introduction to 
the Capriccio in B minor, with orchestra, by Felix 
Mendelssohn, first page. Aside from a few rallen- 
tando places, the etude is to be plaved strictly in 
time.” 

I prefer the Klindworth editing of this rather 
sombre, nervous composition. It may be merely an 
etude, but it also indicates a pathologic condition 
With its breath catching syncopations and narrow 
emotional range, the A minor study has neverthe 
less moments of power and interest. Riemann’s 
phrasing, while careful, is no more enlightening 
than Klindworth’s. Von Biilow says: “The bass 
must be strongly marked throughout—even when 
piano—and brought out in imitation of the upper 
part.” Singularly enough, his is the only edition in 
which the first chord at the close is the left hand 
only to play arpeggio, and not the right hand, 
though in the final bar “both hands may do so.’ 
This is editorial quibbling. Stephen Heller—Niecks 
savys—remarked that this study reminded him of the 
first bar of the Kyrie—rather the Requiem Aeternam 

of Mozart’s Requiem 

It is safe to say that the fifth study in E minor is 
less seldom heard in the concert room than any one 
of its companions. I cannot recall having heard it 
since Annette Essipoff gave that famous: recital 
during which she played the entire twenty-seven 
studies. Yet it is a sonorous piano piece, rich in 
embroideries and general decorative effect, in the 
middle section. Perhaps the rather perverse, capri- 


cious and not altogether amiable character of the 
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beginning has caused pianists to be wary of intro- 
ducing it at a recital. It is hugely effective and also 
difficult, especially if played with the same fingering 
throughout, as Von Biilow suggests. Niecks quotes 
Stephen Heller’s partiality for this very study. In 
the Gazette Musicale, February 24, 1839, Heller 
wrote of Chopin’s op. 25: “What more do we re- 
quire to pass one or several evenings in as perfect a 
happiness as possible? As for me, I seek in this 
collection of poesy—this is the only name appro- 
priate to the works of Chopin—some favorite pieces 
which I might fix in my memory, rather than others. 
Who could retain everything? For this reason I 
have in my notebook quite particularly marked the 
numbers four, five and seven of the present poems. 
Of these twelve much loved studies—every one of 
which has a charm of its own—the three numbers 
are those I prefer to all the rest.” 

The middle part of this E minor study recalls 
Thalberg. Von Biilow cautions the student against 
“the accenting of the first note with the thumb— 
right hand—as it does not form part of the melody, 
but only comes in as an unimportant passing note.” 
This refers to the melody in E. He also writes that 
the addition of the third in the left hand—Klind- 
worth edition—needs no special justification. I dis- 
covered one marked difference in the Klindworth 
edition. The leap in the left hand—first variant of 
the theme, tenth bar from beginning—is preceded 
by an appogiatura, E natural. The jump is to F 
sharp, instead of G, as in the Mikuli, Kullak and 
Riemann editions. Von Biilow uses the F sharp, 
but without the ninth below. Riemann phrases the 
piece so as to get the top melody—B, E and G—so 
his stems are below instead of above, as in Mikuli 
and Von Biilow. Kullak dots the eighth note. 
Riemann uses a sixteenth, thus: 


Vivace. d z 6s. 
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Kullak writes that the figures 184 are not found 
on the older metronomes. This is not too fast for 
this capriccio, with its pretty and ingenious 
rhythmical transformations. As regards the execu- 
tion of the 130th bar, Von Biilow says: “The acci- 
accature—prefixes—are to be struck simultaneously 
with the other parts, as also the shake in bar 134 
and following bars; this must begin with the upper 
auxiliary note.” These details are important. Kul- 
lak concludes his notes thus: 

“Despite all the little transformations of the mo- 
tive member which forms the kernel, its recogniza- 
bility remains essentially unimpaired. Meanwhile 
out of these little metamorphoses there is developed 
a rich rhythmic life, which the performer must 
bring out with great precision. If in addition, he 
possesses a fine feeling for what is graceful, coquet- 
tish, or agreeably capricious, he will understand 
how to heighten stil! further the charm of the chief 
part, which, as far as its character is concerned, re- 
minds one of Etude, op, 25, No. 3. 

“The secondary part, in major, begins. Its kernel 
is formed of a beautiful broad melody, which, if 
soulfully conceived and delivered, will sing: its way 
deep into the heart of the listener. For the accom- 
paniment in the right hand we find chord arpeggia- 
tions in triplets, afterward in sixteenths, calmly 
ascending and descending, and surrounding the 


melody as with a veil. They are to be played almost 
without accentuation.” 

It was Louis Ehlert who wrote of the celebrated 
study in G sharp minor—op. 25, No. 6: “Chopin 
not only versifies an exercise in thirds; he trans- 
forms it into such a work of art that in studying 
it one could sooner fancy himself on Parnassus than 
at a lesson. He deprives every passage of all 
mechanical appearance by promoting it to become 
the embodiment of a beautiful thought, which in 
turn finds graceful expression in its motion.” 

And indeed in the piano literature no more re- 
markable merging of matter and manner exists. 
The means justifies the end, and the means em- 
ployed by the composer are beautiful—there is no 
other words to describe the style and architectonics 
of this noble study. It is seldom played in public 
because of its difficulty. Leopold Godowsky and 
Vladimir de Pachmann play it in superlative fashion, 
and the former actually has made, and plays with 
consummate ease, a version for the left hand. With 
the Schumann Toccata, the G sharp minor study 
stands at the portals of the delectable land of 
Double Notes. Both compositions have a common 
ancestry in the Czerny Toccata, and both are the 
parents of such a lamentable offspring as Balaki- 
rew’s “Islamey.” In reading through the double 
note studies for the instrument it is in the nature of 
a miracle to come upon Chopin’s transfiguration of 
such a barren subject. This study is first music, 
then a technical problem. The wand of Moses pro- 
duced no greater marvel in the gushing waters than 
did Chopin turning a technical hell to favor and 
prettiness. 

Where two or three pianists are gathered to- 
gether in the name of Chopin, the conversation is 
bound to formulate itself thus: “How do you finger 
the double chromatic thirds in the G sharp minor 
study?” That question answered, vour digital poli- 
tics are known. You are classified, ranged. If you 
are heterodox you are eagerly questioned; if you 
follow Von Bilow and stand by the Czerny finger- 
ing, you are regarded as a curiosity. As the inter- 
pretation of the study is not taxing, let us examine 
the various fingerings. First I wish to show you a 
fingering given me by Leopold Godowsky. It is 
for double chromatic thirds: 
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I shall now present you a battalion of authorities, 
so that you may see at a glance the various efforts 
to climb those slippery chromatic heights. Here 
is Mikuli: 





Ta. 


Kullak’s is the same as the above. It is the so- 
called Chopin fingering, as contrasted to the Czerny 
fingering. “In the latter the third and fifth fingers 
fall upon C sharp and E and F sharp and A in the 
right hand, and upon C and E flat and G and B 
flat in the left.” Klindworth also employs the 
Chopin fingering. Von Bilow makes this state- 
ment: 

“As the peculiar fingering adopted by Chopin for 


chromatic scales in thirds appears to us to render 
their performance in legatissimo utterly unattain- 
able on our modern instruments, we have ex- 
changed it, where necessary, for the older method 
of Hummel. Two of the greatest executive artists 
of modern times, Alexander Dreyschock and Carl 
Tausig, were, theoretically and practically, of the 
same opinion. It is to be conjectured that Chopin 
was influenced in his method of fingering by the 
piano of his favorite makers, Pleyel and Wolff, of 
Paris—who, before they adopted the double echappe- 
ment, certainly produced instruments with the most 
pliant touch possible—and therefore regarded the 
use of the thumb in the ascending scale on two 
white keys in succession—the semitones E F and 
B C as practicable. On the grand piano of the 


present day we regard it as irreconcilable with con- 
ditions of crescendo legato.” 
So he gives this fingering: 

















He also suggests the following phrasing for the 
left hand. This is excellent: 





Riemann not only adopts new fingering for the 
double note scale, but also begins the study with 
the trill on first and third, second and fourth, in- 
stead of the usual first and fourth, second and fifth 
fingers, adopted by the rest. This is his notion of 
the run in chromatic thirds: 
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For the rest the study must be played like the 
wind, or, as Kullak says: 

“Apart from a few places and some accents, the 
Etude is to be played almost throughout in that 
Chopin whisper. The right hand must play its 
thirds, especially the diatonic and chromatic scales, 
with such equality that no angularity of motion 
shall be noticeable where the fingers pass under or 
over each other. The left hand, too, must receive 
careful attention and special study. The chord pas- 
sages and all similar ones must be executed dis- 
creetly and legatissimo. Notes with double stems 
must be distinguished from notes with single stems 
by means of stronger shadings, for they are mu- 
tually interconnected.” 

(To be continued. ) 








“Voice Arts,” a series of lecture lessons with music, by 
Lillie d’' Angelo Bergh, attracted attention from many 
singers and students, who know Miss Bergh’s value and 
authority as a lecturer and teacher. These occurred on 
Tuesday afternoons, at the Albany, and 
under the following captions: May 9, Bach and Handel; 
May 16, Beethoven and Haydn; May 23, Mozart; May 30, 
Schumann and Schubert. 


were arranged 
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Wm, M. Stevenson. 
Pittspurc, Pa 


NE of the largest audiences of the season filled the 

Pittsburg Carnegie Music Hall on the evening of the 

23d, when the annual song recital by pupils of William M. 

Stevenson took place. Not only was every seat occupied, 

but standing room was at a premium, all available space be 
ing filled, about 2,500 people being present. 

The program this year was more ambitious than is usual 
with pupils’ recitals. The first part was miscellaneous, Mrs 
Gilmore, Miss Callie O'Neil, Miss Logsdon and Mr. Chal 
mers appearing as soloists. The second part was “In a 
Persian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann, and was sung by Mrs 
Gilmore, Miss Smith, Mr. Marsh and Mr. Chalmers. Mr. 
Stevenson remarked when asked if he did not think it was 
expecting considerable of pupils to ask them to sing “In a 
Persian Garden, “I have the pupils who can do it, they have 
the voices, and why should they not sing it?”’ And the re 
sult certainly justified Mr. Stevenson’s choice—in fact, Mr 
Stevenson arranges the programs always with a view to ex 
acting nothing from his pupils that they cannot accomplish 
and accomplish easily and well None of the music is be 
yond what they are regularly studying; it all carries on in 
regular sequence, so that the preparations for the recital dk 
not exhaust the voice or energies, but there is a freshness 
and life about the singing that is sometimes lacking where 
long, fatiguing rehearsals have been carried on for almost 
an entire season. In the concerted music each one learns 
their own part perfectly before singing with the others, su 
the minimum of work is required when the voices come to 
gether. 

Those on the program were Mrs. Helen L. Gilmore, Miss 
Callie O’Neil, Miss Stella Logsdon and Miss Alice Lich 
liter, sopranos; Miss Mary Harper Smith and Mrs. G. H 
Thompson, contraltos; Walter A. Marsh, tenor, and Don 
old A. Chalmers, bass. Edwin L. Walker was accompanist 
The recital began with a quartet by Pinsuti, “There Is 
Music by the River,” by Misses O'Neil and Smith and 
Messrs. Marsh and Chalmers. Mrs. Gilmore and Miss 
Logsdon sang “Holy Mother, Guide His Footsteps,” from 
Maritana”; Mr. Chalmers sang the aria from ‘Faust,’ 
Dio Possente, Dio D’Amor,” and Miss Logsdon sang “To 
Love—To Suffer,” by Tirindelli. Mohring’s “Legends 
sung by a female quartet composed of Misses Lichliter, 
O’Neil and Smith and Mrs. Thompson, was a beautiful 





number, the voices blending perfectly, and for an encore an 


exceedingly pretty lullaby was given. Miss O'Neil sang 
‘Lieti Signor,”” from Meyerbeer’s opera, “Huguenots,” and 
Mrs. Gilmore gave the magnificent aria by Tschaikowsky, 
“Farewell, Ye Hills,’ from “Joan of Arc,” this being its 
first rendition before a Pittsburg audience. The first part 
ended with “Lovely Maiden, O Enchanting,” from Verdi’ 
opera, “Rigoletto,” by Mrs. Gilmore, Miss Smith, Mr 
Marsh and Mr. Chalmers 

In contrasting and comparing this recital with the one 
given last May by Mr. Stevenson's pupils, it is a pleasure to 
notice the advance and progress made. Mrs. Gilmore 
whose clear, pure soprano voice has gained in power and 
richness, although still continuing her studies with Mr 
Stevenson, must be elevated to the ranks of the profes 
sionals, for she sings with a finish and authority entitling 
her to the front rank among singers. Her singing of the 
‘Joan of Arc” aria, and also of the “In a Persian Garden” 
music, was quite out of the ordinary, the artistic merit of 
her work rising to a height that would secure recognition 
among the leading singers of the day. It is probable that 
Mrs. Gilmore will be in New York during the winter, when 
she will coach with some leading teacher, but always on 
the lines laid down by Mr. Stevenson 

Miss Callie O’Neil’s voice, soprano, has gained much in 
strength during the past year.” She sings with breadth, and 
is so thoroughly in love with her profession that no study 
is too difficult for her to yndertake. Her improvement is 
most marked, and she has a fine voice of which much can 
be expected in the future 

Miss Mary Harper Smith, contralto, has also gained 
much in the past year. She has added several notes to her 
register, and does her work in such a careful, conscientious 


A BIG THING FOR THE TRADE! 


manner that it is always satisfying. Her solos in “In a Per 


sian Garden” showed the thorough manner in which she 


had studied them, and gave opportunity for the range of her 
voice to be seen. She is a hard student, understands her 
self thoroughly, and aims for a high mark which she will 
undoubtedly reach. 

Donald A. Chalmers has been doing fine work all the 
past year if the result as shown in his singing of his solos 
means anything. His big baritone voice, which he uses 
with much musical feeling, has broadened and grown 
so that he sings in a really remarkable way for a young 
man of twenty. It would seem as if he could do anything 
he wished with so beautiful a voice as he has, and that in 
time he will be one of the leading baritones in America 
His voice retains the sweetness that characterized his sing 
ing last year, while its strength and the finish with which 
he sings is much in advance of his former work He 
studies enthusiastically with the intention of making music 
his profession 

Walter A. Marsh has a full tenor voice, a voice that 
could put him in competition with other tenors if he cared 
to study for the concert stage It is high, clear and of 
splendid quality 

Miss Stella Logsdon, who, by the way, is a sister of 
Mrs. Helen Gilmore, made her first public appearance 
first in a duet with ker sister, in which their voices blended 
perfectly, and afterward in a solo by Tirindeli, “To Love 
To Suffer.” Miss Logsdon has only been taking lessons 
for a few months, not quite four, yet she sang with such 
good effect that an encore was demanded of her He 
voice in quality resembles Mrs. Gilmore's, but is con 
tralto or mezzo rather than soprano. It is full and round, 
and another year will see her taking a prominent part in 


the concert. Miss Logsdon is a fine pianist and organist 
in addition to being the possessor Ol a good voice, so she 
is splendidly endowed for her profession 

Edwin L. Walker, the accompanist of the recital, is a 
nusician of marked ability, a composer whose work finds 
its severest criticism from its author He plays with a 
sympathy that is of the utmost assistance to the singe 
he understands where to strengthen a weak point and aids 
in the strong ones. He is an invaluable accompanist for 
either pupil or artist 

Mr. Stevenson is to be congratulated upon the success 
of the concert. His work with his pupils must have been 


conscientious or they could not have reached the p 


where they now stand. Not only must his work have beer 
done in a conscientious manner, but he must have had the 
right thing to teach his pupils. They all sung Phey 
knew how it ought to be done and to the extent of their 
voices and their experience did it 

Mr. Stevenson is indebted to himself for the position in 
which he stands to day Through his own efforts he be 
gan the study of music, and since his first move in that 
direction he has been a constant student, ever striving for 
the right That he has found the right method of singing 
and teaches it all must believe who have heard his pupils 
sing. It cannot be said that he teaches any “method.” 
He has taken advantage of what he has learned from well 


and English teachers, from books and 


known Americar 
lectures and writings upon the subject of the voice and 
applied it from his own knowledge of what was required 
until he has achieved the problem for himself—that is, how 
to teach people to sing. Each pupil is taught as an in 
dividual; nothing is sacrificed to fads, but straightforward 
work, work that means results, is done, and teacher and 
pupil are in sympathy, each helping the other, but with 
the teacher’s skill to guide aright. Mr. Stevenson is as 
modest about his work as though he was unknown or had 
not accomplished all that he has done; but his work speaks 


loudly for him. Mr. Stevenson has that gift that, alas! so 


many teachers lack, the gift of imparting knowledge. Not 
only does he know the thing himself, but he can show it to 
his pupils in such a way that they also come to know the 
truth. Voice production, that is, developing and giving a 
pupil the very use of whatever talent they possess, is his 
special work 

In an interview, Mr. Stevenson said: 


It is not such a difficult task for a voice teacher to de 
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_ velop a good voice irom one that already possesses great 
naiurail singing talen as we know some do—nor is it the 
best test of an instructo.'s ability merely to improve such 
i voice \ much better test is to take hold of a voice 
which has apparently nothing to commend it, excepting 
possibly tune, and sometimes not that to perfection, and 


from this unpromising material produce a lairly g od sng 


ing voice. This is certainly a crucial test, deserving of the 
highest praise, and reflecting lasting credit upon the tutor 


and the system production used.’ 

Among Mr. Stevenson's pupils who are church and con 
cert soloists may be mentioned Mrs. Helen | ogsdon Gil 
more, the well-known soprano, soloist in the Presbyterian 
( hurch, New Castle Pa Miss ¢ al ie UU Ne i soprano 
Fayette City; Miss Mary B. Gabler, soprano, Brownsville 
Miss Emma R. Griffiths, soprano, Allegheny; Miss Ges 
trude Schumann, contralto, Allegheny; Miss Mary Smith 
contralto, Pittsburg; Miss Celia Davis, contralto, Alle 
gheny; Miss Katherine Erisman, contralto, Pittsburg 
Walter A. Marsh, tenor, Pittsburg; James L'aubie, tenor 
Pittsburg; Ernest Payne, tenor, Crafton; W. M. ‘Wilson 
tenor, Homestead; Donald A. Chalmers, bass, Pittsburg 
Chas. F. Harris, bass, Pittsburg; Edward L. Murphy 
ass, Lee, Mass., and Guy M. Gray, bass, Pittsburg 

Mr. Stevenson to-day stands among the most successful 
eachers. His experience in teaching voice production, 


his earnest study of all that pertains to his art, eminently 


fits him for his work as a teacher His work stands the 
critical test; he is interested in his work and is a serious 
student of all that cam benefit him in producing the best 
results with pupils That he understands his art thor 


oughly, and that he has been enabled to make others un 
derstand it, is proven by the results he has attained. The 


prominent position he now occupies as a musician and 


teacher is due to his having found the right way, and 
fir ] ig t he held t it 


Mme. Fique's Singing. 
Madame Fiqué, another of the successful pupils of Ma 
dame von Klenner, sang recently in Brooklyn and received 


the following flattering notices 





At a piano recital by Car! Fiqué Mrs. Katherine 
Noack-Fiqué sang wit! easing r an air fron 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figar and Love 2s an 
encore This was f wed by “O Might wh 
was sung with breadt and power Eagle 

Mr Noack-Fiqué ng er ngs wit sympathetic voice and 

arm expressior rhe mplicity and natural rendition required by 
Mozart's Song of the Page from “Figaro,” spoke well for her 
method of singing. A noticeable feature was the clear and perfect 
enunciatior She shared the honor { the evening with Mr. Fiqu 

New York Sta Z ns 

D x < ‘ M F ique ce has gained w lerfu 
n we r ar Jersey Cit Observer 

Mrs. Fiqué | e difficultic f t cal sele with 
Ts r New Y k Morning J ra 

At the neert held at Prospect Ha under the auspices of Court 
Excelsior A. Y. I Car! Fig rected the program rendered by 
an orchestra of thirty 1 cians at these s ists. Mrs. Katherine 
Noack-Fiqué, soprar Mi Florence Terrel, pianist, and Joseph B 
Zellman, baritone The audience applauded very heartily ea num 
ber.—Standard-Union, | klys 

Mrs. K N k- Fique " ha hither 1 ted in these 
concerts care a : lisclosing mezz 

pram ig j 1 t cor i we : an 
exceller d Brookly ( en 
* * * Madame Noack-Fiqué chart l her hearers by some spler 
d endered I S fi oice and 
under perfect cor I k ( 


On Thursday evening, May M Mary Fullerton gave 
4 


an entertainment for the benefit of the Children’s Seaside 
Associatior The program was made up of pieces by 
Russian composers. Miss Fullerton, who is a pupil of 


Walter N. Dietrich, at Philadelphia School of Music 


played these difficult compositions with great ease and 


delicacy. doing credit to both herself and teacher 
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Scherhey Pupils’ Concert. 


the reader sees the above caption he must not 


HEN 

for a moment think of the usual pupils’ affair—long 

spun out, dreary, monotonous, lacking in artistic effect; 

on the contrary, the term, as above used, could well be 

amended, in this case, by using the phrase Scherhey Ar- 
tists’ Concert. 

For some years now Proiessor Scherhey has been teach- 
ing the vocal art here. From the first his time has been 
well filled, and as season follows season it becomes pat- 
ent to observing music folk that here is a teacher who 
combines in himself German thoroughness with Italian- 
French finish. The consequence is the rasing of a high 
standard among his pupils and concerts, which are a very 
revelation, considered from the listeners’ standpoint. 

A full house greeted the singers at Chickering Hall 
when, promptly at 8:15, Miss Augusta Kahn, pianist, be- 
gan the concert with an Allegro by Saint-Saéns, playing 
with much’ dash; later she contributed Moszkowski’s 
Scherzo Valse, and was recalled. 

She was followed by the “Quis Est Homo” from “Stabat 
duet for soprano and alto, sung by Mrs. Ger- 
The voices 


Mater,” 
trude Albrecht and Miss Martha Wettengel. 
biended in beautiful fashion and there was the usual Scher- 
hey finish observable. 

Miss Joella Holdsworth has a pleasant voice, excellent 
enunciation and clear high B flat. She was followed by a pure 
lyric tenor, Albert Renard, who sang the “Cujus Animam” 
with sweet tone quality, singing the high D flat in the 
cadenza with ease and effect. Miss Wettengel followed 
with expressive singing of the Weber “Das Maedchen,” 
and a passionate climax in Schumann’s “Spring Night.” 
She received much applause. A clear, high organ, of fine 
quality has Mrs. Edward De Lima, who received rousing 
“Stances,” by Flegier. The 


applause after her singing ot 
von Pilat’s 


effect was much heightened by Miss Emma 
violin obligato. 

“Vision Fugitive,’ sung by Dr. Otto Jacob, with dra- 
matic style, with powerful and rich bass voice, quite 
brought down the house. This youthful basso has indeed 
a luture. 

Miss Ella Staab was prevented by illness from singing; 
she, however, is known as a capable young singer, and 
her number was missed. Miss Margarite Arcularius, 
soprano, and Mrs. Louise Scherhey, alto, two stunning- 
looking, blond, young women, united in the grand duet 
from “Aida,” and were most enthusiastically applauded. 
The former has a powerful, dramatic soprano voice, the 
latter a no less powerful but rich alto, and altogether the 
effect was of great dramatic unity. Three recalls were 
theirs. 

Mrs, Albrecht’s solos were sung with sweet voice and 
animation, and brought the singer a hearty recall. Mrs. 
De Lima was again a popular favorite, singing the gavotte 
from “Mignon” with grace. Mrs. Scherhey, with violin, 
piano and organ, received overwhelming applause for the 
Gounod “Ave Maria,” and sang her second solo, 
“Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel,” with great intensity. 
She was rapturously recalled. 

Lillian Blauvelt’s double almost Mrs. Hart- 
Pattison, a tall and handsome girl, received with much 
favor by the listeners, and encored after singing Chami- 
nade’s “Summer.” She has an excellent trill and ani- 
mation and is a pretty picture. 

In grand opera style, impassioned, a fine ensemble in- 
deed, was the duet from “The Flying Dutchman,” sung 
by Mrs. Dora E. Phillips, a graduate pupil, and Dr. Jacob. 
This was one of the biggest 


Mary 


1s 


They received two recalls. 
successes of the concert. 
Miss Arcularius, in her solo, Liszt’s ‘Lorelei,’ showed 
herself possessed of artistic repose, as well as capacity for 
the grand and broad style. She was vociferously ap- 
plauded. She is another pretty picture to look upon. 
The concert closed with the quartet from “Rigoletto,” 
sung quite in genuine Italian, fervent style, with much 
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gusto, Mr. Renard’s sweet voice pleasing all, and the en- 
semble of the quartet showing a thorough understanding 
among the singers. : 

The music, as may be seen above, was all of first-class 
quality; at the Scherhey pupils’ concerts no other kind is 
sung—one is always sure to hear good music there. The 
seventeen numbers were over in two hours, and a mighty 
pleased audience it was which filed out of the hall. The 
accompanists were Miss A. Zur Nieden and F. W. Ries- 
berg. Mr. Scherhey’s summer school begins at once, and 
anyone interested may sce him at 779 Lexington avenue 
daily. 


Xaver Scharwenka Sails. 
\VER SCHARWENKA sails for Berlin next Tues 


day, after several weeks of a professional engage- 
ment at Mexico, Miss. 


Powers in Galveston. 

Francis Fischer Powers, his pupil Martha Stark, con- 
tralto, and Hobart Smock, tenor, appear to have made a 
great success at the Texas capital, judging from the fol 
lowing, from the News of May 19: 

The Galveston Quartet Society’s last concert of the season was 
given at the Grand Opera House last night. The music lovers of 
the city were out in large numbers, and had the pleasure of hearing 
the most artistic attraction that ever visited this city, with the single 
Mr. unheralded by glowing 
newspaper puffs, but these were not required, because of his reputa 
tion at home and abroad, and because those who are in touch with 
needed only the simple announcement of his 


exception of Nordica. Powers came 


the musical world 
coming. 

Mr. Powers has a voice of wonderful power and strength, per 
fectly flexible, and capable of a wide range of expression. It is not 
often one has the pleasure of hearing such a voice, and the oppor- 
tunity afforded the people of Galveston last night by the Quartet 
Society was certainly appreciated. 

Mr. Powers in his solo numbers evoked the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and he was again and again recalled, but he avoided an 
encore, and at length came on with Mr. Smock for their duet. 

One of the most appreciated numbers of the evening, and one of 
the most meritorious ones was Mr. Smock’s solo, ““Lend Me Your 
Aid.” The theme was grandly majestic, and it gave Mr. Smock op 
portunity to reveal the remarkably fine qualities of his voice. He 
was obliged to an for which he sang “Ma 
vourneen.” 

Mr. Smock 
smooth and sweet. 
critical listeners. 

Miss Starks has just returned from Europe. 
there her voice, with her beautiful quality and perfect flexibility, was 
greatly admired, and in Galveston the verdict has been reiterated. 

On her second appearance Miss Starks received a perfect ovation, 
and was obliged to respond to an encore. There was sent to her a 
beautiful bouquet of cape jasmines. and she sang “Under the Rose.’ 


to respond encore, 
powerful, 


most 


the possessor of a magnificent voice; 


It is a voice that cannot fail to charm the 


is 


In the musical centres 


Spring Recital, Synthetic Guild. 

The little students of the Synthetic method, children 
between the ages of four and twelve, united in a recital at 
Calvary Baptist Church lecture room, some time ago, and 
did themselves and the now widely known method proud. 
Those who especially deserve mention are: Marjorie 
Arnold, aged seven; Georgie Appleton, aged eight; Helen 
Peck, aged eight; Dorothy Howland Cheesman, Heyward 
Hunter, Winifred White, Helen Louise Clark, D. Hinck- 
ley Arnold. Many of these are blessed with a large amount 
of talent, are studious and careful, and will some day be 
heard of in the pianistic world. The musicale by Miss 
Frost, Miss Wilson, Mr. Mali and Mr. Ambrose, was a 
pleasant affair, Miss Frost being the principal player. She 
plays with much breadth, repose, and beautiful tone color. 
Perhaps her best playing was done in the Rubinstein Son- 
ata, op. 18, played with ’cellist Mali. Her solo numbers 








were: 

Eo a nin tided MERE sudndseposh bethsbadtbediaddbeuiédags Rachmaninoff 
SN, subd abicrducdcovdectecccesscuessbialavensdbebeunint Moszkowski 
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one of Mr. Burmeister’s most promising pupils 








Composers’ Days at the d’Angelo Bergh 
Studio. 


ISS LILLIE d’ANGELO BERGH is giving days with 
the classic composers during May, the vocal selec- 
uous for which are sung by the jumor class of the d’An 
gelo Bergh Opera and Oratorio Class of Professional Pu- 
pils. Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Beethoven have been the 
composers thus far illustrated during the course. Papers on 
these composers have been read by Miss Josephine Walton, 
supplemented by analytical musical comparisons by Miss 
d’Angelo Bergh. These Composers’ Days have given op 
portunities for pleasant gatherings in the d’Angelo Bergh 
studios without the formality of regular musicales, and have 
been greatly enjoyed by the many who have attended them 
They have afforded opportunities for testing before an au 
dience the progress made by this season’s pupils. 

Miss Blanche McConnell, of Pittsburg, a member of the 
junior professional won for her 
thoughful interpretation on strictly classical lines of such 
master works as “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” Handel ; 
“Rejoice Greatly,” from “The Messiah,” and Beethoven’s 
“Freudervoll, Leidervoll.” It seemed noteworthy that after 


class, has enconiums 


only a few months’ study, a young singer could attain such 
purity of tone and flexibility as were displayed by Miss Mc 
Connell in “Rejoice Greatly,” and contrasted with the dig 
nity and breadth of style required for “Angels Ever Bright 
and Fair,” which was beautifully sung 

Mrs. Edward Milke was especially dramatic in the Han 
del Aria from “Rinaldo,” and another day her sympathetic 
mezzo was heard to special advantage in the difficult Bach 
aria, “Grief and Pain,” On the Bach 
Day, that finished singer, Mrs. Obry Edgerton Meyer, gave 
and 


from “The Passion.” 


the “Cradle Song,”” from the “Christmas Oratorio,” 


“Willst du dein Herz mir Schenken” in a way to make us 


wish that this talented amateur were heard more often in 


public. Miss Jessie McIntyre, a fine amateur violinist, has 
contributed to each program, and Miss Louise Schlosser, a 
blind pianist, who played with excellent taste and good ex 
ecution 


Richard Burmeister. 


The first musical of students of Richard Burmeister 


took place last Saturday evening, at his studio, 604 Park 
A large audience listened to. very artistic piano 
The influence of Mr. Burmeister’s art and strong 


avenue. 
playing 
personality was felt at the performances of each pupil 
The débutantes of the evening, Miss Louise Curry, Miss A 
Kirsinger and Miss Helen Morgentau, won the hearty 
applause of those present. Frank Frysinger repeated the 
success which he achieved last Thursday at a recital given 
by himself in Hanover, Pa., while E. A. Janke gave a 
“Beethovian” Bee 
thoven’s C minor Concerto. George Falkenstein, well 
known already in New York’s 
great hit with the two seldom heard Polonaise in C minor 
by Liszt, which he played with verve and dramatic fire 
The ladies the held their 
Schumann was represented by his Novelette in F major, 
and played very artistically by Mrs. S. A. Grose, while 
Miss Constance Jacob brought out the alternately sombre 
and tender themes of the Nachtstiick in F minor with a 
In performance 


splendid and real performance of 


musical circles, made a 


of evening, however, own 


beautiful conception and deep sentiment 
of a Seestiick by Ph. Scharwenka Miss Augusta Haus 
knecht showed a very remarkable talent for piano play 
ing. That she will become a very fine artist and pianist 
was evident to the delighted audience. The evening was 
brought to a close by a brilliant performance of Weber’s 
Concertstiick by Miss Ethel Randall, a most gifted 
and beautiful girl from Galveston, Tex., Mr. Burmeister 
playing the orchestral part on a second piano. 

The next musical, to take place next Saturday evening 
will be a piano recital given by Miss Daisy Friedberg, 
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CINCINNATI, May 27, 1890 


A T the meeting of the executive board of the Jubilee 
Saengerfest this week the different committees re- 
ported progress. L. P. Hazen, Michael Marcus and Wil 
liam Griffith, among the most prominent builders of the 
city, signified their acceptance of being general super 
visors of the construction of Saengerfest Hall. They will 
see to it that the building is constructed absolutely safe 
It may be stated that the Saengerfest Hall, according to 
present plans, will be made a permanent structure, and 
that after the conclusion of the festival it will be used for 
the holding of great political conventions, &c. The 
executive board expect to get $10,000 for the building 
The pupils of Adolf Hahn gave a violin recital in 
Levassor Hall on Thursday evening, May 25, presenting 
the following program: 
Sonatina, op. 100 Dvorak 
Violin and piane 
Misses Jessie Straus and Emma Brand 
Regrets Vieuxtemps 
Mazurka Wieniawsk 
Miss Esther Margolen 
Blumenlied Schumann 
Moto Perpetua Bohm 
Master Ruben Lawson 
Visions of Jeanne d’Arc Gounod 
Shepherds’ Dance German 
Miss Katherine Rawn 
Romanza Hellmesberger 
Quartet for four violins 
Miss Marie Louise Wright, Miss Louise Parrish, Mrs. Hahn 
Miss Jessie Straus 


Souvenir de Bade ‘ Leonard 
Miss Louise Parrish 

Piano— 

Etude No. 3 Chopin 

Rhapsodie No. IV Liszt 


Mrs. Cecilia Molengraft 
Concerto No. 9 a De Beriot 
Miss Marie Louise Wright 


Sarasate 


Romanza Andaluza 
Hubay 


Hungarian Dance sand ; 

Miss Jessie Straus 

Albumblatt , Wagner 

Violins in unison 

Miss Wright, Miss Parrish, Miss Straus, Miss Rawn, Miss 
Margolen, Miss Waggener, Mr. Gronweg, George Dittman, 
Joseph Kinney, Teddy Hahn 


Seldom indeed can the violin pupils of a teacher make 


such a satisfactory showing. They were all 
Hahn pupils, and they had appropriated a solid musical 
This train 
Among the 
She 


distinctively 


foundation, with honest, conscientious methods 
ing added to talent always counts for success 
most talented is to be numbered Miss Jessie Straus 
plays with temperament and a warmth that mean for her a 
Master Lawson was a little wonder in technical de- 
Miss Parrish has decided talent. All the pupils 
The pianists were pupils of 


future. 
velopment 
gave evidence of progress 
H. G. Anders 
* . 7 

Georg Krueger, of the Conservatory of Music, assisted by 
Pier Adolpho Tirindelli, violinist; Romeo Frick, baritone, 
and Miss Frances Shuford, accompanist, gave a piano re 
cital in the Scottish Rites Hal] on Monday evening last, 
presenting the following program: 

Rubinstein 

Beethoven 
.. Leoncavallo 


Sonata, for piano and violin, op. 19, A minor 
Sonata, op. 53, C major 
Prologue to Pagliacci ee pee 

Romeo Frick. 


From the introduction of .. . 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


Wiegenlied .. sbameqnecoscdbes Sintabeesedacoesets Fromme 
Capriccio, B minor. foes Brahms 
Ballade, op. 47..... ‘ Chopin 
Nachtgesang, op. 8, No. 1.... Genss 
La Campanella, Etude de Concert Paganini-Liszt 


Mr. Krueger was heard at his best both as an ensemble 
player and a soloist. In the Rubinstein Sonata Mr.Tirindel 
li showed a noble tone and the requirements of a deep in 


terpretation and true musicianship. Mr. Krueger’s playing 
was warm and passionate. His interpretation of the Bee 
thoven Sonata was something worthy of record There 
was the genuine stamp of Beethoven upon it. Mr. Frick 
sustained himself creditably in the prologue to “Pagliacci.” 
He is a baritone who will make himself felt. In the mis 
cellaneous numbers Mr. Krueger showed extraordinary 
versatility. J. A. Homan 


Monteagle Summer Schools. 


Expression, music, art, literature, languages, &c., are 
some of the specialties of this place, on the summit of 
the Cumberland Mountains. Dr. Henry G. Hanchett is 
the director of the School of Music, with Dr. John C 
Griggs associated with him as principal of the vocal de- 
partment 

The season of 1808 witnessed a great enlargement of 
the scope and facilities of the musical department of the 
Assembly. Not only was better instruction in the arts of 
piano playing and singing afforded, but opportunity was 
given for general study of the art of music by classes in 
interpretation and study of music as ‘literature, and by 
analytical recitals calculated to interest all grades of music 
lovers and cultivate the taste, critical appreciation and 
breadth of view alike of amateurs, performers and pro 
fessionai musicians. The season of 1899 will be larger 
richer and better in its musical offerings 

During the session of 1899 of the Monteagle Assembly 
Summer School of Music there will be offered the follow 
ing courses of study and musical advantages: 

A Series of Seven Piano and Song Recitals.—These will 
be similar in scope to those given during the season of 
1898, and will be given by the same artists. The programs 
will be entirely new and will be made up of classical and 
popular music. Admission to these recitals will be free 
to all upon the grounds of the Assembly 

A series of six “Studies in Musicianship,” with piano 
illustrations, to be given by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett 

There will also be formed a chorus class, and the school 
will begin July 1 

Zudie Harris. 
Less than two years ago Miss Zudie Harris returned t 


Louisville, Ky., from abroad, where for nearly eight years 


she had been studying the piano. Her début was an event 
which is we ll remembe red The success she achie ved 
the Louisville May festival created a demand for a concert 


to be given before she left for her European engagements 

Every seat in the new Liederkranz Hall was filled Mon 
day evening to hear her “farewell” concert. The audience 
was made up from a musical set, and her work was th 
most satisfactory she has yet done here. She displayed 
considerable wealth of talent, her touch, technic and inter 
pretation being indeed more pleasing than anticipated by 
her most intimate and enthusiastic friends; indeed, her 
efforts were all that could be desired 

Miss Harris left immediately after the concert for New 
York, where she will remain a few days before sailing for 
Europe 


A Haha Pupil. 

The Detroit Journal of May 20 says: “Miss Grace Hoff 
man’s piano recital, given in Schwankovsky’s Hall last 
Wednesday, was a pronounced success. Miss Hoffman is 
girlish in appearance, but she possesses temperament 
technical precision, self poise and an unfailing memory to 
a degree altogether uncommon.” 

Miss Hoffman has been J. H. Hahn’s pupil at the con 
servatory the past four years 
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Correction on Ann Arbor Festival. 
ANN ARBOR, Mich., May 26, 1800 
Editors The Musical Courier 
| N the extended notice of the Anr Arbor May festival 
which appeared in your esteemed paper May 24 your 


orrespondent, who signs himself “Veritas,” has made ons 
1 two mistakes in regard to the facts, and seems to re 
flect upon the management « the tes ] 

After speaking of the general disappointment in the fail 
ure of Sembrich to appear, he says: Many persons, who had 
taken tickets only for the Sembrich concert, asked their 
money back, which was promptly and gracefully refused 
by the Choral Union.” Later he adds The management 
of the festival would have done better to promptly refund 


the money, for the Sembrich concert only of cours 


whomsoever had taken a ticket for that concert and wh 


asked for the money back 


Now I am authorized by the officers t ay that, in view 
of the disappointment which would naturally be felt, the 
management two days before the Sembrich concert ayzreed 
that the money for that concert should be refunded to any 
person who would ask for it As a matter of fact, not a 


single person applied to have his money back! 
In a later column he says further There are those who 


hint that Mr. Stanley himself did not want any known good 


conductor to replace him, and that it was his own wish 
to have somebody nduct who was not likely to call 
forth unfavorable comparison.” This statement is not 
only wholly gratuitous, but has no foundation in fact 
You would confer a great favor by publishing these state 
ments, for the management has been extremely careful in 
regard to keeping its faith with the public in all respects 


and we know that, with your constant and effective work 
in the direction of raising the musical taste of the country 
you would not wish to allow a harmful mistake to go un 


orrected Very trulv vours ALBERTO TONAS 


Van der Stucken Returns. 


RANK VAN DER STUCKEN returned from abroad 
F last weel He remains in Cincinnati until the M. 7 
N. A. meeting is ! d then goes back to Antwerp 
ne s family 

Chautauqua. 

Phe ming season at Chautauqua will celebrate the twen 
ty-fifth anniversary of the founding The management in 
ends to make the prograr f 1899 exceedingly interest 
ing 

There will be organ recitals (I. V. Flagler) frequently 
during the season; concerts on June 28, July 5, 8, 12; grand 
oncerts (chorus, orchestra and soloist July 14, 19, 22 
26, 290, Aug. 5, 9,21; grand concert (MacKenzie’s “Dream of 


Jubal,” reading of the lines by Miss Marion Jean Craig) 
August 14 pen-air band concerts (Rogers’ Band, daily 
except Sundays), July 12, Aug. 23; concert (South African 
Boy Choir), August 7, 11; Pittsburg Ladies’ Quartet (Har 
ry J. Fellows, tenor; I. V. Flagler, Harry B. Vincent), July 
1, and a course on Modern Composers (Wm. Armstrong) 

The school of music is in charge of Dr. H. R. Palmer 
Wm. H. Sherwood, J. Harry Wheeler, I. V. Flagler, Sol 
Marcosson, L. S. Leason, Charles E. Rogers. Ferdinand 
Dewey, J. P. Harter and Mrs. E. T. Tobey 


Dante Del Papa’s Pupils. 

This eminently successful singing teacher has done a 
great deal of good work the past season. Recently he and 
his pupil, Miss Edith Miller, sang in a musicale at Del 
monico’s for the New England Women’s Club and scored a 
great success. Miss Miller is a pupil of whom her teacher 
is justly proud Another excellent singer who was taught 
by Mr. del Papa is Mrs. Nellie Evans Packard, of Camp 
bello, Mass who lately directed two successful concerts 
in the first of which one hundred ladies sang, and in the 
itther.a mixed chorus of seventy voices took part. Several 
of this teacher’s pupils have made successful appearances 


this season 





As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we HAS APPEARED WITH 
quote the following: Nach 


«Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
should govern the player in the interpretation of musical | 
notation, and to define through the representation the par- 
ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to produce 
the result desired by the composer; for this, sign language 
is the only medium between him and his interpreter. 


TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 
work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon-these subjects that has ever been pub- | 
lished. It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


THE PAUR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor 


THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, 


CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor 


QUEEN’S HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS ‘oncom, 


Tour of 1899-1900, Address CARL ORGAN CONCERTS, 39 West 25th St., NEW YORK. 





HENRY J. WOOD. Conductor 
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The Woman Composer. 
By Ciara A. Korn. 


HE woman composer! One of the most weather- 
¥ beaten subjects of the present day! A subject upon 
which the pros and antis have vented not alone their preju- 
dices and vengeances, but one which has proven into what 
realms of preposterousness, unreasoning enthusiasm may 
lead an arguer; a subject that is dangerous to handle ex- 
cept from a purely statistical standpoint, yet, notwith- 
standing, a subject that proves of perennial interest alike 
to man and woman, to friend and foe. 

In this sermon I have no intention of proclaiming, like 
many of our misguided contemporaries, that because Hattie 
Starr wrote “The Little Alabama Coon,” this is indubitable 
proof that woman can compose like the best of men, nor 
do I intend to hold up for the discouragement of the male 
sex the fact that full 10,000 two-steps and love ditties 
written by women are reposing on the shelves—chiefly 
on the shelves—of our music publishers. Of the really 
commendabie work done by some women composers I 
need not speak; their work is too well appreciated to re- 
quire further praise. Unlike many of the women com- 
posers” champions, I am convinced now, and always have 
been, that there is more hope for the man composer than 
one would believe, to judge by the lavish flattery that has 
of late been heaped on women. Indeed, there is every 
evidence that he will continue to hold the fort for some 
time to come, probably for many more decades. But dur- 
ing this period women will steadily rise, as is indicated by 
their unmistakable progress during the end of this century. 
Men dabbled in music for hundreds of years before Johann 
Sebastian Bach put in an appearance, and men were at 
that time in no wise as hampered as women are, even in 
this encouraging age. Very few teachers of musical com- 
position take their women students seriously, and there- 
fore those learners who are really sincere are compelled 
to struggle single handed to a considerable extent. 

Woman’s home life and earliest traditions are also a 
great drawback to her success as a composer. Every man 
is more or less free; if circumstances tie him down, he 
combats circumstances, and secures his liberty. When 
his wife and children, parents and sisters become irksome 
he quits the home circle and finds diversion elsewhere— 
perchance the saloon or the club. Woman neglects no 
home duty for her club; in fact, does not join a club until 
every wifely or filial obligation is satisfied. The sense of 
domestic duty, of womanly duty, is strong in her, and for 
this very reason a woman finds it difficult to become a 
competent composer. If her child be ill, or her mother 
at death’s door, the woman composer is unable to resist 
worrying over this fact; she spends her spare hours at the 
bedside of the stricken one, and during the intervals her 
mind is so absorbed with grief and foreboding that the 
development of a symphonic theme or a fugal subject is 
an impossibility. But the man composer composes just 
the same—sickness or no sickness, worry or no worry. 

Woman’s love, devotion, emotions—these are her real 
enemies; her respect for her parents, for tradition, for 
precedent—these are her real fetters, notwithstanding they 
enhance her virtue. A girl who obstinately opposes her 
parents’ wishes, runs away from home to make a career 
of her own seeking, is wayward, and almost invariably 
lands at the foot of the ladder; a boy may dare these things 
with impunity and become a great man. Thus it is plain 
that musical talent alone will fot produce a great woman 
composer, nor will talent abetted by industry accomplish 
this feat so long as other elements remain to be com- 
batted. In order to create one must be free, im body, mind 
and soul. The woman upon whom devolves the personal 
care of the house, cannot compose, nor can she do so if 
her immediate family are out of sympathy with her aim 
Haydn was the husband of a miserable wife, a woman 
with no feeling for or understanding of his great work, but 
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Haydn, being a man had access to a means of escape. 
Whenever his spouse became unbearable, he betook him- 
self to other scenes; but can anyone imagine a woman 
composer deserting her husband periodically for the pur- 
pose of completing some musical work? Certainly not 
during this era. 

There are only two species of women who can ever hope 
to become great composers—those who are absolutely in- 
dependent, and those who live in congenial surroundings. 
To the former class belong Chaminade, Adele Lewing, 
&c.; to the latter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Margaret 
Ruthven Lang. Augusta Holmés occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the field. Her mate, Catulle Mendés, most unman- 
fully left her in the lurch, but Madame Holmés enjoys 
more liberty for composition, despite the seven children 
who require her support, than do other unfortunates 
who are obliged to battle with constant home oppression. 
She is at least, “master in her house.” 

Notwithstanding all arguments to the contrary, woman 
is dependent on the doings of man for her success in life, 
just as man is assisted in his labors by the help of woman. 
Clara Schumann revised her husband’s compositions, Co- 
sima Wagner frequently earned the money wherewith to 
pay for her husband’s food and leisure, and Anna Dvorak 
supplies her Antonin with coffee when his inspiration gives 
out, and renders their numerous progeny invisible and un- 
bearable when the master is in thought. 

It will serve no artistic purpose for the sexes to antag- 
onize each other. Beethoven, though a bachelor, fell in 
love many times, and the fact that he never found his real 
ideal did not discourage him in the least; he fell out of 
love, as well as in, with unfailing good nature, and it is 
not on record that he ever scoffed at musicians in petti- 
coats. Tschaikowsky, practically, though not actually, a 
bachelor, was very kindly disposed toward women when 
they seemed to deserve his good will. 

The law of nature, like that of music, is harmony; har- 
mony of the spheres—the sun, the planets, the moon and 
stars—harmony of color, of action, of form, of growth. 
Then why should man and woman combat each other? 
Had God intended man and woman to pursue diverse 
careers, each to work individually and antagonistically for 
his and her own advancement, he would have created a 
separate Garden of Eden for each, built a spite fence 
around it, with merely an incidental peephole through 
which Adam and Eve might observe the doings of the 
other, scoff thereat, and fire broadsides of abusive criticism 
at each other over the summit of the obstruction. But 
nay! The Lord did no such thing; he placed man and 
woman side by side on a friendly basis; and, for the benefit 
of those who assert that woman is not naturally endowed 





with originality it is but necessary to state that Eve 
was the first inventor, inasmuch as she devised a garment 
of leaves for herself. This clearly disproves the theory 
of many of our critics that woman is prevented by mental 
capacity from ever becoming proficient in the field of com- 
position. It is not nature, but environment, that has thus 
far held her in check, and with improved conditions in the 
latter, she is bound to make her mark in course of time 


Elise Poiko Dead. 
Elise Polko, the well-known writer on musical subjects, 
died recently in Munich at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Before her marriage she sang in opera. 





The small boy with the wonderful voice, Earl Gulick, 
treasures a photograph given him by Mme. Blanche Mar- 
chesi recently, on which she wrote “To the dear child 
singer, in remembrance of his sweet voice, from Blanche 
Marchesi, 1899.” He recently sang for an invited audi- 
ence at big Carnegie Hall, and it was quite wonderful how 
the voice filled the vast auditorium, in Handel’s “Angels 
ever bright and fair.” Powers may well be proud of the 
boy, who is utterly unspoiled and natural 


Ovide Musin 
Violin School. 


Summer Term begins July 1. 


OVIDE MUSIN. 


ALBERT ZIMMER. 


Instruction from foundation to finishing. Open throughout the year. 
Address, Steinway Halil, New York. 


CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 


BOPRANO. 
Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. 








Carl in Cincinnati. 


R. CARL'S spring séason has been one of constant 
activity and the popular artist is everywhere being 
acclaimed by the press and public. The season will be 
prolonged until the end of June, when Mr. Carl will take 
a well earned rest for the summer months, previous to 
beginning the fall and winter tour. 
The Cincinnati Inquirer of May 21 has this to say of his 
appearance there on the great Music Hall organ: 
William C. Carl gave an organ recital Thursday night in Music 
Hall. It was the first recital on the great organ since Guilmant’s 
memorable appearance on the same stage a season ago. It was emi- 
nently proper that the great Frenchman should be succeeded by an 
American organist, who promises to be equally great, and is already 
a worthy representative of his master’s style, method and superb 
musicianship. Mr. Carl’s force is something marvelous. He brings 
out the organ’s resources magnificently in forte passages, and his 
shadings and variety of expression are in the lines of genuine poetry. 
His command of registration is masterful and absolute. He selects 
with taste and makes up combinations with rare skill. But it is his 
pedaling that commands special admiration. He treats the pedals as 
familiarly as he does the keyboard, and makes it responsive to the 
sentiment of the music. But with this superb technical equipment 
Mr. Carl combines a thorough musical culture and a high degree of 
the interpretation faculty. He played the D major fugue of Bach 
with fine intellectuality and breadth. Dainty and with novel regis- 
trative effects was a new minuetto by Kendal. The “‘Concert-Satz,” 
by Thiele, with which he opened the program, was given a noble, 
brilliant rendering. The program included the Handel Concerto, D 
minor; one of his own Fantaisies and Toccata from the Fifth Or 
gan Symphony, by Widor. Mr. Carl was received with many de- 
monstrations of applause. It was certainly a great pleasure and of 
educational profit to listen to him 


A Correction. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 27, 1800 
Editors The Musical Courier 
I wish to correct a statement of your Baltimore cor 
respondent. In your issue of May 24 “Euterpe” gives a 
very flattering report of my concert in Lehmann’s Hall, 
giving all the credit to Dr. E. S. Kimball, as my teacher, 
while the fact is I studied with him only some months 
Being an advocate of “justice where justice is due,” | 
am proud to acknowledge that to the generous and un 
tiring efforts of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, St. Cathe 
rine’s Normal Institute, Baltimore, I owe most of my 
success as a singer, having been a pupil of that school 
for years 
Louise Harriette ORNDORFF 





Hastings’ Two Songs. 

“To a Rose” and “By the Sea” are two songs just issued 
by the well-known American composer, Frank Seymour 
Hastings, published by Schirmer; they are already popular, 
having been sung by Marie S. Bissell, Mrs. Fiske, Mrs 
Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Baldwin and others, and are character 
ized by the flowing melody and refined harmony, united 
with playable piano part, which are always found in this 
composer’s works 


Scherhey Summer School. 

This is now ready to begin, as M. I. Scherhey has de 
cided to forego his usual vacation, and devote himself to 
teaching this summer. A lively interest is manifested in 
different parts of the country in this summer school, and 
applications should be sent in early 


Frederick Smith, the Boston tenor, who sang in “St 
Paul” with the Newport Philharmonic Society, received 
this notice: “The work of Mr. Smith left nothing to be 
desired. His voice is beautiful and powerful and he sings 
with exquisite expression and skill in shading. His cres 
cendos are masterly. There is but one aria for tenor, ‘Be 
Thou Faithful Unao Death,’ ‘an inspirng and inspired piece 
of musical declamation,’ to which Mr. Smith did justice.” 

Newport (R. I.) News 
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PAUR AT THE OPERA. 


HE New York Herald last Thursday printed a 
cablegram, which declared that Emil Paur 

was to direct the Wagnerian performances at the 
Metropolitan Opero House. This is a trifle prema- 
ture. Mr. Paur, when seen a few hours ago by a 
representative of Tne MusicaL Courier, said that 
while he was negotiating with Mr. Grau the affair 
was not yet definitely settled. Perhaps Mottl is not 
disposed to take Grau’s offer. The Bayreuth con- 





ductor insists that his wife be ir®luded in any con- 
tract made for America. As far as Mr. Paur is 
concerned, the question hinges entirely on terms 
and the possibility of a trip across the continent in 
October. Mr. Paur has his Philharmonic and other 
important engagements. These may prevent him 
from accepting anv offer Mr. Grau makes. He 
would be a strong man for the place. 


Jennison Dead. 


AMUEL W. JENNISON, the solo violinist, died sud 

denly of diphtheria at his ranch home near Covina, 

Cal., yesterday. Jennison was a pupil of Kneisel and 

Fichberg. and at one time was a member of the Mendels- 

sohn Quintet Club. He was a brother of Paul Jennison, 

the ’cellist, and came to California two years ago for his 
health 


Madame Lankow Gives a Concert. 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society of New York, as 
sisted by Mme. Anna Lankow, the celebrated singer and 
teacher, gave a concert at Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
evening, May 27, for the benefit of the vocal department 
Madame Lankow introduced to the public a number of her 
pupils, who assisted her. In their work Madame Lankow’s 
method was clearly apparent, especially in the cases of Mr 
Schneider, Miss Edna Stern and Miss Hofacker, who sang 
with admirable observation of pitch and rhythm, excellent 
voice placement and ease 

Madame Lankow contributed a few highly appreciated 
selections herself; the warmth and musicianship of her 
singing were most grateful to the audience. Aside from 
her vocal selections, Madame Lankow was the accom- 
panist of the evening, which means a great deal. The 
quartets by Louis V. Saar proved again the justice of the 
reputation he has acquired for being an unusually skilled 
musician. The quartets are Brahmsian, they have form 
color, scholarship and are melodically clever. This was 
the program: 


Liebestreu Brahms 
Hell Schmetternd triickler 
Madame Lankow 
Der Wanderer Schubert 
Punchinello Molloy 
S. P. Veron 
Wiegenlied ~ Taubert 
Stances Flégier 
Madame Luise Culp-Kiehl 
Elegie (first time) Saar 
Canzonetta Saar 
For violin ard piano A mpanied by the composer.) 

Mme. Jeanne Franko 
Three Quartets for Mixed .Voices (new) Saar 


Miss Martha Hofacker, Miss Edna Stern, Robert McKeon 
S. P. Veron and the composer 


Song, with violin. Nur wer die Lehnsucht Kennt Tschaikowsky 


Madame Lankow and Madame Franko 
The Dying Flower Rotoli 
Du Bist wie eine Blume Cantor 
R. McKeon 
Winterlied Von Koss 
FEcholied Eckert 


Miss Martha Hofacker 
It Is Enough (from Elijah) 
Andrew Schneider 


Mendelssohn 


Where Blooms the Rose Clayton Johns 
Ballatina Carracciola 
Miss Edna Stern 
Du Bromme 


Madame Lankow and Mr. Schneider 


Nikita Sails. 
Mrs. J. O’Hara Murray (Nikita) sails for Europe to 
morrow, on the Fuerst Bismarck. She will go to her 
home in Berlin. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 


for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet. Boito and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repertory and stage practice. French. German and 
Italian Repertory. Terms moderate. 
34 VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 

Pupils will be engaged, without extra charge, 
by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, of 
which Chev, Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 


Organ Recitals. 
PITTSBURG, Pa., May 29, 1800 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

HE programs of Frederic Archer's 284th and 285th 

free organ recitals, given at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day evening, May 27, and Sunday afternoon, May 28, are 
inclosed. As before announced, his lecture on Robert 
Schumann, being the last of the course of 1899, preceded 
the Saturday evening recital. Starting with the postulate 
that “Suffering is the heritage of genius,” he traced the 
history of Schumann's life, his audience following with 
close attention. Schumann has been so truly a musician 
of the home, entering into the affections of the people, 
helping them to voice their joys and sorrows, that he 
seems to us more like an intimate friend and beloved 
companion than some others of the great composers, and 
this gives a peculiar interest to the details of a life which, 
as the lecturer well said, was in the main uneventful, 
though tragic in its close. We wish to hear more of his 
relations with Mendelssohn, since some have intimated 
there might have been some-possible rivalry, but the neces 
sity for economy in time and space deprived us 
Schumann’s extraordinary gifts m criticism may som¢ 

times put him at a disadvantage in the use of terms, which, 
coming from an artist of less eminence, would have been 
scarcely thought of a second time—as, for instance, in the 
expression of his accredited wish to punish pupils who 
should harmonizé the opening lines of the Pilgrim Cho 
rus in “Tannhauser,” as Wagner had done, though admit 
ting that somehow, after all, he rather liked to hear the 
music. In calling attention to Schumann as a critic in art 
Mr. Archer laid down test principles which should govern 
critics as a class,-standing as they do between the artist 
and his public, and noted the thorough preparation requi 
site to enable them to speak with authority 
3eing an artist himself he may have felt some delicacy 


1! 
i 


in the premises; but he did not +ell us what we all know 


to be true, that the public care nothing at all for critics 
rhe history of criticism is a melancholy one. Whenever 
the artist has reached the heart of his public he has not 


ved in vain, no matter how learned the critics who would 


sting him to death. And that public is a much greater one 
than the small circle of virtuosi among whom he 
struggles and suffers. Music is for the consolation of the 
many, not for the delectation of a few. One critic may 
bowl! out a score of his predecessors, but the triumph lasts 
not. Some new theorist arises, and the late victor be 
comes the vanquished 

Turning aside for a moment from his narrative of Schu 
mann’s life, the speaker dwelt upon the eminence in art 
of Clara Wieck, whom he so happily wedded, and whose 
distinguished virtues claim our homage no less than her 
great attainments. Faithful and devoted to him to the 
last, we know not how many years of usefulness she helped 
her husband to save from that terrible malady which at 
last overbore him, cheering and comforting him until het 
loving aid could no more avail 

Apart from Schumann’s disease of the brain, which im 
pelled him to suicide, the lecturer reminded us (and we 
were glad he spoke so frankly) that along with genius 
goes a certain craziness which we are accustomed to nam« 
“eccentricity,” for which we really must make due allow 
ance, because it is inborn, not acquired, being part of th« 
temperament. As to the instrumental medium through 
which Schumann’s genius best expresed itself, he thought 
the piano stood first, rather than the orchestra. (This is 
the reverse of what some deep thinkers have said of Be« 
thoven.) 

He spoke with eloquence upon the characteristic wealth 
of Schumann’s genius, shown in so many varying forms, 
and pronounced him the “originator of a new school” of 
romantic, undying beauty 

Recitat No. 284 
(All the numbers being Robert Schumann's.) 
PIANO SOLOS 
Selection from the Children’s Scenes (op. 15) and Album for the 


Young (op. 68. (a) “May Song,” (b) “Remebrance,” (c) “A 
Strange Story,” (d “Playing Tag,” (e), “Quite Happy,’ 
(f) “Sailor’s Song.” 


These are like so many heart-voices: a, b and d 
Two Romances 
In F sharp major (op. 28) 
In B major (op. 28) 


Schumann at his best 


3. Arabeske (op. 18) 
Beautifully pure and delicate 
4. March in E flat (op. 76, No. 1). 


Of the above, the first three numbers gave us quite 
vivid recollections of some beautiful canvases whic 
adorned the walls of the art galleries last fall at the 
third annual exhibition of* the Carnegie Institute 


form, color, effect, ideality and inspiration, all in one 
The march is irresistible and stands by itself. No suct 
music could ever be played on a “retreat.” 
ORGAN SOLOS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS BY MR. ARCHER 
Sketch in C minor (op. 58, No. 1) 


Rousing and fascinating 


6. Fugue on the Name B-A-C-H (op. 60, No. 1) 


If all Fugues were as beautiful as this, how they 
would be sought after and asked for! Unlike his 
earliest youthful compositions, which were prepared 
before he knew the principles of art, and had genius 
without learning, this has a combination of both 
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head and heart in it, which make it a powerful con 
cert number. No wonder it was twice encored to 
night. 

7. Jagdlied (op. 82. No. 8) 

This makes you feel your foot in the stirrup with a good 
horse under you, eager for the hunt. The exciting 
effect of pieces of this sort is of the most innocent 
kind—honest, breezy, outdoor life. Schumann is most 
vivid in all such touches of nature 

&. Andantino and Finale (Third Symphony, op. 97) 

We could not at first forget the brilliant measures 
of the Jagdlied in time to go along with the lovely 
Andantino here, and when we had gradually be 
come toned down to a comparatively peaceful frame 
of mind the Finale burst upon us and warmed us up 
again, leaving us where we were at the beginning 
tut it was too late now to insist upon another en 
core, and we were compelled to go without, much to 
our regret 

Recitat No. 285 

ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 

Theme and Variations Guilmant 
The Prelude is written with real force and beauty 
The beginning of the “theme” is pleasantly like a 
familiar Scotch air, for a measure or two, and then 
takes an original course of its own. The variations 
are very interesting and effective, and the close is 
striking and brilliant, not only in its pedal part, but 
throughout, requiring facile execution by both hands 
and feet. None but good players need attempt it 
We did not know before that Guilmant favored such 





wealth of variety in the matter of “registration.” 
Cantilene Callaerts 
More poetic beauty from the pen of the accomplished 
organist of Antwerp, of whom we never tire 
3. Allemande Archer 
A very successful reproduction of the spirit of one of 
of the many old dance forms which have afforded so 
ample a field to the best composers 
;. Fragment Symphonique Lemaigre 
This is always an effective and thrilling number. It is 
impetuous enough to awaken the attention at once 
and interest is kept alive without flagging to the end 
The piece has real merit 
MR. ARCHER'S TRANSCRIPTIONS 
Marche Heroique, Jeanne d’ Arc Dubois 
We have before referred to this march with commenda 
tion The historic fascination which indelibly marks 
the subject for treatment, and the ingenious handling 
by the composer give it a double charn 
6. Pastorale Greg! 
A sweet melody, well set eptible of good expres 
sion 
Berceuse, Quand tu Chantes Gounod 
A great favorite with Mr. Archer’s audiences, and de 
servedly s We think it would be difficult to better 
either the composit r the artistic interpretation 
t receives 
&. Overture, Le Part du Diable Auber 
It is only the title of this piece that is repulsive. The 


usic is at once innocent and charming 

The intimate acquaintance of the organist with the ample 
resources before him, and his perfect control of the in 
strument have been manifest in every number this after 
noon. The skill shown in the choice and combination of 
stops could not but attract the notice of any one acquainted 
with the powers of large instruments of this class—a gift 
quite apart from any ability of the player as executant 


E. Russe. 


Natalie Duan. 


Natalie Dunn sang at Orange, N. J., recently, and her 


entire success is best attested by the appended, culled from 
the Journal of that city 

At the close of this paper the audience listened to three solos by 
Miss Natalie Dunn, entitled “Oh! quand ji dors,” “Sommernacht” 
and “Greeting Miss Dunt as a wonderfully flexible voice, and 


her high notes especially are very pure and clear 

Miss Dunn’s singing had given so great pleasure to the audience 
that there was a feeling of distinct expectation when she rose to sing 
the “Waltz Song” in “Romeo and Juliet Her rendering of this 
was brilliant, and called forth a hearty encore, to which she re 


sponded with Greig’s dainty “Spring Song.’ 
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NOTICE. 
> 
HIS issue of THE Musicat Courter is published one 
day later than usual because of the Decoration Day 
holiday. 
Oregon Music Festival. 
EUGENE, Ore., May 20, 1899. 
SUCCESSFUL music festival was held in Villard 
A Hall, University of Oregon, during the week be- 
ginning May 8. The following leading musicians of the 
State participated: W. Gifford Nash, conductor; Mrs. R. 
C. Brooks, soprano; I. M. Glen, baritone; W. H. Boyer, 
tenor: the Hidden String Quartet, comprising Reginald 
... Hidden, violin virtuoso; Mrs. R. L. Hidden, W. L. 
Bentley and Ferd. Conrad, ‘cellist; Miss Benetta Dorris, 
accompanist. Choruses were present from Eugene, Al- 
bany, Corvallis and Salem 

The evening of May 11 was devoted to a popular con- 
cert, at which the above-mentioned soloists were especially 
well received. Mr. Glen sang Schubert’s “Erl Ké6nig” 
and “Ungeduld” with fine interpretation. Mr. Hidden 
played a weird Hungarian Fantaisie, with his usual impet- 
uosity and artistic finish. Mr. Conrad was heard to ad- 
vantage in two ’cello numbers. The Hidden String Quar- 
tet played a Haydn Andante and Scherzo in excellent 
style. Mrs. Brooks sang the “Inflammatus” with the 
Eugene Chorus, and won tremendous applause by her 
sympathetic and impressive vocalization. 

On Friday evening “The Creation” was sung with the 
above named vocalists as soloists. Especially commend- 
able features were Mrs. Brooks’ two great arias, “On 
Mighty Pens” and “With Verdure Clad.” Her remarkably 
rich and brilliant soprano voice penetrated the large audi- 
torium to the remotest corner and marked an unqualified 
triumph for this gifted lady. 

Mr. Glen delivered the heavy bass recitatives with ad- 
mirable purity and resonance of tone. His aria, “Rolling 
in Foaming Billows,” displayed the breadth and feeling of 
his voice, together with an intonation and* enunciation 
most gratifying to his hearers. Mr. Boyer sang with 
marked acceptance, and was heard to great advantage in 
the tenor solo “In Native Worth.” 

Mr. Nash conducted, and read the score with fine dis- 
crimination and artistic interpretation. He obtained a 
promptness and unity of attack from orchestra and chorus, 
with finely modulated dynamic effects, which were most 
commendable. The success of the festival is largely due 
to Mr. Nash’s personal efforts, and his connection with 
the event has been particularly commendable to him. 

Arrangements have been perfected for holding the next 
festival in Albany in May of next year STANTON. 


A Luckstone Pupil, 


Harry Luckstone, who is making such a success in the 
American Opera Company and whose beautiful voice and 
method have won such unanimous praise from the critics, 
is the pupil of his brother, Isidore Luckstone, who is not 
only one of the best vocal teachers in New York, but a 
gifted composer as well. Madame Maconda has been 
singing his “Lullaby” as an encore on her recent tour 
through Maine, and it has been selected by the critics to 
receive special commendation. A list of the celebrated 
singers who have “coached” and still “coach” with him 
would be more than interesting. The word “coach” most 
frequently means study. 





Mrs. Grenville Snelling Sails. 


Mrs. Grenville Snelling, soprano, who has lately met 
with such flattering success in Boston, sailed last Wednes- 
day on the Touraine for Paris, where she contemplates 
spending two months studying repertory. 





Mrs. Hadden-Alexander’s success in St. Louis was most 
pronounced, as is evident from a perusal of the local 
papers. She played with the Kneisel Quartet, and of her 
solo numbers the well-known Globe-Democrat said: 

“Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, of New York, is a pianist of 
exceptional ability. She is ever certain of herself and of 
the composer’s intentions. Delicacy of touch and shading, 
and individuality of artistic expression characterized her 
work. She possesses the rare thought that there is a limit 
to the aggressiveness of the bass, and her subjection of the 
low tones was a revelation of beauty. She played two ro- 
manzes, by Schumann and Tschaikowsky, a Chopin Etude, 
op. 25, No. tt; a Brahms Rhapsodie, G minor; the Second 
Polonaise, by MacDowell, and the Tarantella, op. 27, No. 
2, by Moszkowski.” 


Women’s String Orehestra of New York . 


EN TOUR, atlas 1899-1900. 


Ae T0WNSEND H. FELLOWS, Sole Director and Manager, 501-502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK CITY. 


Swedish Singing Festival. 
Worcester, Mass. 
HE quadrennial singing festival of the Eastern division 
E of the American Union of Swedish Singers will be 
held in Worcester, June 1, 2 and 3, two concerts being 
given in Mechanics’ Hall, Thursday and Friday evenings. 

At the first concert the overture to “Frithjof and Inge- 
borg,” and the “Singer’s Greeting” (written especially for 
the festival), both by C. F. Hanson, who is also the di- 
rector of the Festival Orchestra, will open the program. 

The following societies will be present: The Lyre, New 
York city; Swedish Glee Club, Boston; Orpheus, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Swedish Amateur Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the 
Viking, Pittsburg, Pa.; Brage, Worcester; Svea, New 
York city; Blue Ribbon, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Linnea, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Verdandi, Providence, R. I.; the Lyre, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Swedish Glee Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harmony, 
Boston; Pacias, Jamestown, N. Y.; Par Brican, Hartford, 
Conn.; Amateur Club, Pontiac, R. I.; Soderman Quintet. 
New Haven, Conn.; Swedish Glee Club, New Britain, 
Conn.; Svea Sextet, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The soloists are Miss Martina Johnstone, Theodor 
Bjorksten, Mrs. Lillian Hanson-Gray, Gustave Hohn. 
Madame Ohrstrom-Renard, Joseph Hagstrom, Albert Gray. 
Miss Eliza Lothner and Miss Christine Nilsson, accom- 
panists. 





Massenet’s New Opera a Success. 
PARIS, May 24, 1899 
ASSENET’S new opera, “Cendrillon,” which is based 
on the story of “Cinderella,” was produced at the 
Opéra Comique to-night. The work contains some beauti- 
ful melodies and the orchestration was exquisite. It 
was received with enthusiasm. The critics say it is one 
of Massenet’s finest works.—Special cable dispatch to the 
Sun. 


Perosi Declines. 

Lonpon, May 29, 1899. 
DISPATCH to the Telegraph from Rome says that 
Lorenzo Perosi, the priest and composer, has re- 
solved to decline the permanent directorship of the Papal 
choir, which was recently offered to him. He intends to 
write lyrics and operas, from which the directorship would 
debar him.—Sun. 


The Severn Concert Company. 


The Severn Concert Company. consisting of Edmund 
Severn, composer-violinist; Arthur Severn, ’cello soloist; 
Mrs. Edmund Severn, pianist, and Robert C. Easton, a 
Scotch tenor, gave the following program at Danbury, 
Conn., on May 23: 


Trio in D minor (first movement)......................-. Mendelssohn 
ey SEED SU cinta. codicunvedbebhededecataninéeeenes Donizetti 
R. C. Easton 

"Cello soli— 
EE satti van ciinnabnriagedPenderaasteeniicdtaéeléceunbaee Lindner 
PD Soin etévirs bib dedvetadeeeMbedaneint deducts Golterman 
Piano soli— 
I ciininn te dines conmibisedbas ovecnivetes ten re 
EET te duencedspickenebévedbns cubed caddteceseese .. Karganoff 
Adagio and Scherzo (from Trio in D mimor)................... Severn 
Violin soli— 
EN, ti tbes icc ereuiinins Hhebebbilests eeu c Pienieeil Severn 
PRED we devutur steers pesbbeseahesreres a ciwantemnatiade Severn 


Edmund Severn. 
SE iis bitin cid cers i sce ccetadddatd lee tisedcccésvivcevccce oe 
Mr. Easton. 
Allegro Vivace (from Trio in C mimor)................000-e0e0% —_—— 





Miss Heyman Plays in London. 


Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman gives a recital to-day in 
St. James’ Hall, London. Madame Melba has taken seats 
for herself and a party of friends and has refused com- 
plimentary tickets. This is one of the largest hearted 
acts we have heard of Melba’s doing—the graciousness of 
a great artist in encouraging a young and promising one. 
It is an exceedingly nice act, and she will be repaid by the 
excellent playing of Miss Heyman. 





‘* The Holy City.’’ 


“The Holy City,” a sacred cantata composed by Alfred 
R. Gaul, was rendered by the Choral Society, of Catasau- 
qua, of which Clement A. Marks is the conductor, at the 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, on Friday evening, May 
19. The assisting artists were Miss Schurman, soprano; 
Miss Richards, contralto; Mr. Rau, tenor, and Mr. Lewis, 
bass, with Mrs. W. W. Emanuel at the piano, and Mr. 
Kocher at the organ. 












Prume Is Dead. 
MONTREAL, May 29. 
RANZ HERIN JEPIN PRUME, the violinist, died in 
this city to-day at the age of sixty. He was born 
on April 18, 1839, at Spa, Belgium. His father was a 
distinguished painter and his mother was the sister of the 
famous violinist Francois Prume, the author of “Melan- 
colie,” and of Joseph Prume, another great Belgian artist, 
who was a schoolmate, at the court of Saxe-Coburg, of 
the late Prince Consort, Prince Albert. 

Prume commenced his studies at the age of four. At the 
age of nine he took the first prize for the violin in the class 
of Francois Prume, gis uncle. At the death of the latter, 
in 1849, Prume returned to Brussels and followed the 
classes of Leonard at the Conservatoire Royal, where he 
carried off the first prize at twelve years of age, and the 
first prize for harmony at the age of fifteen. At sixteen he 
made his début as a virtuoso and went on a tour of Ger- 
many, Austria and Poland, in company with the great 
composer Meyerbeer. He played before the royal family 
at Berlin, and at Coburg the grand duke decorated him 
with the Cross of the Knight of the Order of Ernestine de 
Saxe, in 1857. He next went to Russia, and performed 
before the imperial family and organized a series of con 
certs at St. Petersburg and Moscow in which Rubinstein. 
Jenny Lind and others figured. After a three years’ stay 
there he visited Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and then 
accepted an invitation to perform before the court of Hol- 
land in 1861. On returning to his native country he had a 
triumphal tour and in competition for the position of pro 
fessor at the Royal Conservtaory of Brussels came out 
ahead, but as he was then but twenty-three years of age 
the king found him too young, and instead he was ap- 
pointed violinist to Her Majesty 

He followed Maximilian to Mexico, where he had a 
special engagement at court. While there he took part in 
the Mexican War and was successively created Knight and 
Officer of the Imperial Order of Mexico in 1864. He next 
visited Cuba and the United States, under Strakosch, and 
came to Canada in 1865. settling in Montreal. He had 
since been a prominent figure in Canadian musical circles 
—Sun. 


Recital by EB. Presson Miller and McCall Lanham 


A delightful musicale was given at the residence depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan College of Music, on Tuesday 
evening, May 23, by E. Presson Miller and his pupil 
McCall Lanham. Many friends and pupils of Mr. Miller 
were present. This program was given: 


Aux Printemps Grieg 
Scherzo geue Mendelssohn 
En Route P : Godard 


Mr. Miller (by request) 


Aria from 1!’ Africaine Meyerbeer 


Mr. Lanham 

Serenata Tosti 

Because She Kissed It Gaynor 

My Love’s an Arbutus Stanford 
Mr. Miller 

Ich Hab Ein Kleines Lied Erdacht Bungert 

Thr Bild (Heine).. Schubert 

Das Kraut Vergessenheit Von Fielitz 
Mr. Lanham 

Der Neugierige ‘ Schubert 
Mr. Miller 

The Rosary... eiwes ‘ ; ; Nevin 

PR IE vo nsdececcdecvongébsddesvarens ..- Smith 
Mr. Lanham 

O Ma Charmante..... Quaranta 

TE Re tucccseientovsccattetavtsnebs Trabadelo 
Mr. Miller. 

Vision Fugitive, from Herodiade.. . Massenet 
Mr. Lanham 

Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes —_—— 

O that We Two Were Maying...... Nevin 

The Lass With the Delicate Air..... ; Arne 
Mr Miller 


Chaminade 
Massenet 


L’Amour Captif... iabvakeeteesOsees 
Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleus. Grieadbetbeguesiess 


SE cid neccbatasbdersEbdindisbecsecnacsees .. Faure 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Lanham. 


O VOCAL TEACHERS.—Vocal teachers who have 
advanced pupils prepared to accept public engage- 
ments for concerts and oratorio can secure auditions for 
the purpose of selecting from among them such voices and 
artists as are prepared to accept engagements for next 
season. 

It would be advisable to present only such pupils as are 
prepared with a repertory, and who are, in the estimation 
of the teachers, competent to sing in public. Address New 
York Manager. care of THe Musica Courter 


. Richard Arnold String Sextette 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 22, 1899. 

O N Tuesday evening, May 16, the Arion Club gave the 

closing event of the season at the Pabst, with Cam- 
panari as the star attraction. This great singer was in 
good voice, and was also good natured in singing several 
encores, among which were the celebrated song from 
“Carmen,” after his first number; the aria “Vision Fugi- 
tive,” from “Herodiade,” Massenet, and Figaro’s “Largo 
al Factotum,” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” The 
Arions gave for the second part of the program Handel’s 
“Acis and Galatea.”’ Sir William Sterndale Bennet’s re- 
arrangement of the original score was used, and the 
serenata, or pastoral opera, or “masque,” was taken by 
Gay from Ovid, with additions supplied by Pope, Hughes 
and Dryden for Handel. As Mr. Weld and his well drilled 
chorus interpreted this noble work Tuesday evening its 
exceedingly difficult score seemed to offer no obstacles to 
a smooth and thoroughly artistic performance 

Mr. Weld and the directors of this body of singers can 
be satisfied, so far as their individual efforts are concerned, 
for the success of the season’s work as a whole. Mr. 
Weld has drilled the singers with a firm, strong hand, to 
a very high standard of excellence. Mr. Dolge is as fine 
as an accompanist as he is as concert pianist, and that is 
saying much. W. H. Williamson, leader of the famous 
choir of St. Paul’s Church, is organist of the club, and has 
added to his laurels this winter. Yet the voice of one 
(who was it?) crying “beef, beef,” to mar the victory 
shouts in the American lines at the close of the war of the 
American revolution was as unwelcome as the voice of 
one (a MusIcaL Courier correspondent) who sadly writes 
of Sauer with the A Capella Choir and Campanari with the 

Arions, and the close of a splendid season for both great 
societies, with that one fatal word—“ Deficit.” 

I cannot say how much both clubs are “out,” but that 
they have run behind is simply a disgrace to our city as a 
wealthy and prosperous burg. Why is it? And now is to 
come soon the annual election of director for the American 
Society. “Will Weld get in again?” everyone is asking 
He has done work without a flaw, he is cultured, progres- 
sive, up to date, and very easy to work with, not rasping, 
not exigent. Really, somecne ought to give this society 
an endowment fund, to avoid any possibility of a deficit, 
and there is no better leader than Mr. Weld, but the salary 
attached to the position should be much larger than at 
present 

The Lyric Glee Club, the principal American chorus for 
men’s voices, is to give an old folks’ concert soon as an 
“extra.” Mr. Protheroe, the leader, seems to add contin 
ually to his popularity 

Glenn Halli sang with the Arions in a recent concert 
He sang the tenor part in “Acis and Galatea,” aside from 
and in spite of, a thoroughly bad method of voice pro- 
duction that does not leave the singer an inch of ground 
to stand upon. Mr. Hall did his part very well. His really 
fine voice was so handicapped by his method of using it— 
a villainous, stiff, unyielding hardness of the throat—that 
his middle voice was obscured, while the high tones were 
weak and wanting in every trace of tone color 

Mr. Boeppler will open a conservatory of music—soon 

Mr. and Mrs. Stacey Williams and party will leave Mil 
waukee for Chicago on Wednesday morning, where they 
are to be entertained at a reception in the afternoon, a 
dinner at the Pullman and a box party at the opera, pre 
vious to their departure for New York, en route to 
London. Mrs. Williams’ work has been successful in the 
past year, both in Milwaukee and Chicago. On her return, 
October 1, she will reopen her school in the Alhambra 
suilding im this city, and at her new studio in the Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago 

The A Capella Choir may give another performance of 
Haydn's “Creation,” at the Exposition Building, on June 
22, during the session of the Wisconsin Synodal Session 
Popular prices will, of course, prevail. 

The Eutérpeans, a ladies’ chorus, under the direction of 
Mrs. Annie de Riemer-Haydn, gave an interesting concert 
at Bay View, Saturday evening, May 20 

This society has taken prizes whenever it has competed 
and is available for concert purposes. The singing of the 
chorus as a whole was excellent. There were trios and 
quartets and a recitation, all well given. Mrs. Hayden is 


the most prominent contralto of Milwaukee, and so well 
known by her career locally that it seems as if she ought 
not to confine her efforts to her own city. Her voice is 
admirable. Fanny GRANT 


Beardsley Musicale. 


The last for this season took place at the Knapp Man 
sion last Tuesday afternoon, the rooms being crowded 
with a most attractive and appreciative audience. With due 
respect to the older participants, it was little Constance 
Beardsley, pianist, and young Vincent Fanelli, harpist, 
who quite carried off the honors. The former played a 
Chopin Prelude and Valse with astonishing dexterity and 
good musical feeling, and the latter has big technic. Con 
stance also united with string players in ensemble music 
and played very steadily and intelligently. Mrs. Staberg 
Hall samg with dramatic impulse, Mr. Kapp also played a 
violin solo, and the ensemble numbers by Mrs. Beardsley 
and strings were all listened to with marked attention 
These Beardsley musicales have been most enjoyable, the 
large numbers who thronged the rooms best certifying 
to their popularity. Next season Mrs. Beardsley will give 
monthly musicales at her studio, and during Lent two 
more formal ones 


Thuel Burnham. 


One of the most promising of all the American pianists 
now before the public is Thuel Burnham, who has just 
completed a tour through half a dozen States. His suc 
cess was unequivocal, many of the critics praising ex 
travagantly his abilities, and placing him on a high pedes 
tal. Mr. Burnham purposes to make andther tour, begin 
ning in New York early in November 

Charlies L. Young, the progressive young manager, who 
now has exclusive control of Mr. Burnham, has just 
brought out a decidedly clever piece of advertising, in the 
form of a pamphlet. Its arrangement, contents and make 
up are admirable. On the front page is a striking picture 
of the young pianist, and on the back cover a picture of 
a Steinway grand piano. The pamphlet contains a large 
number of press notices and several sample programs. The 
little book was printed at the Blumenberg Press, and is a 
fine example of typographical excellence 

Shannah Cumming in Pittsburg. 

Shannah Cumming, the soprano, can look back through 
this season with pride. She has elevated herself in her art 
as few artists could, and the demand for her has been 
constantly increasing. She sang last week in Haydn's 
“Seasons,” with the Mozart Club, in Pittsburg, and among 
other notices received the following 


Miss Cumming is, in a way, a Pittsburg singer, having held the 


position of soprano in several Pittsburg churches until two years 
ago. She has vastly improved since she was here and sings with 
rare expression. Her voice is of good volume and of sweet quality 


Pittsburg Times. 


Miss Cumming is well known in Pittsburg, where she was for 
a time connected with the English Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
on Grant street, and her beautiful, strong soprano, clear as a 
bird’s, was used with good effect in her work last evening - 
Miss Cumming went to New York from Pittsburg and made x 
successful a début in that city that she was at once engaged over 
all other contestants for the vacant soprano position in the sok 
quartet in the West Presbyterian Church, Dr. Paxton's church, a 
position made vacant by Miss Clementine de Vere. and which 
commands the largest salary in New York Miss Cumming stil 
occupies that place, singing in company with such artists as Mrs 
Alves, Mr. Rieger and Mr. Bushnell.—Pittsburg Commercia 


(sazette 


Miss Montefiore's Remarkable Pupil. 

At the closing exercises of the religious school of Temple 
Israel last Sunday the most interesting feature was the 
wonderful singing of a young lad, Master Milton Levy, 
whose voice is a most beautiful contralto. The boy is mu 
sical, and he sings with great expression.‘ Handel’s Largo 
was sung by him in an artistic manner, and he created much 
enthusiasm. Under the guidance of such an artistic teacher 
as Miss Montefiore is known to be, young Master Levy 
will doubtless become famous 
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Vittorio Carpi on the Vocal Art. 


VIA BOoRGONNOVO 2 
MILAN, May 11, 1880. | 


Editors The Musical Courier 
READ the article headed “The New Movement in the 
Vocal Art,” which appeared in your paper of April 
26 last, signed “Milano.” 
The writer says in one place: “This fin de siécle craze 


for an ideal tone is all nonsense. Voice placing is the ele 


mentary stage, like teaching a child to walk—a matter of 
months or even weeks; not years 

[his comparison is nonsense, and it is an absurdity to 
Say that voice plac ing is a matter ol a lew weeks 

Voice placing implies first of all, and the most impor 
tant, breathing: second, color, volum softness, range 


evenness, and many other qualities; leaving aside how to 
use it correctly in singing, when the voice is formed, which 
calls for correct pronunciatior diction, expression 
and interpretation. Certainly all this is not a work ol 
weeks, but of years! 

Among the old Italian masters of singing, they have 
never been known to put their pupils on the stage until 
after five or six years of study And not even in this fin 
de siécle age (in which all things move by steam or elec 
tricity) can a student hope to succeed on the stage or 
attain success without having studied seriously tor at least 


three years 


All those who wish to study for a short time go in 
search of. such teachers who put them on the stage in a 
few months These only meet with disappointment and 
sorrow on their way, and more often the case lose their 
voice and also their healt! Respectfully yours 

\ ORIA CARP! 


The Birmiagham, Ala., Festival. 


The success of the May Music Festival is still the thems 
of comment gurlingham and throughout the State 
for the large and expectant crowds were drawn to the 
city by the promise of a music festival to eclipse anything 
of the kind ever before given in the Sout! It is the un 
versal verdict that promise was fulfilled 

It was a pronounced success financially and musically 
The Auditorium, which seats 5,000 people, was well filled 
during three performances by an interested and critical 
audience, which at times was thrilled with the most i 


tense enthusiasm 


Professor Guckenberget been much praised, not 
only for his phenomenal success in training an adult 
chorus of 150 voices, and a children’s chorus of 200, and 
for arranging with such intelligent skill the details of a 
great music festival, but also for his ability as a conductor 
He is magnetic to a degree, and sways the singers and 
musicians as a skillful player controls his instrument 

The Bostor estival Orchestra, directed by Emil Mol 
lenhauer; the solo singers, Campanari in the lead, and 
ocal musicians of talent, furnished such support as would 
naturally put a leader at his best 

At a meeting of the citizens interested it has beer 


decided to finish the Auditorium, and the Music Festival 
\ssociation promis« yearly recurrence of the entertain 


ment enjoyed on May § and 6, 1899 


Concert at Auburn Park. 
,1t Auburn Park, I! in the church auditorium, the 


Calumet High School Journal gave an oratorical contest 


and concert, two weeks ago it whicl M SS Gertrude 
Paulette Ogden assisted, as violin soloist, playing a move 
ment from Mendelssohn’s op. 64, and as an encore an air 
by Saint-Saéns. Walter T. Sumner was the accompanist 

Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym, the well-known and popu 


lar singer and teacher, sang recently at the meeting of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall, singing 


Lieder by Von Fi Haynes and Maillarts 





A brother of Hans Kronold, the violoncellist, died last 


Friday morning after a long kne 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


3723 Olive St., St. Louis. 


ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 


wttttinernee--3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. | ay en 





Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, | ‘‘CONSTANT.” 
‘*EVERMORE.” 
‘**ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 


Alfred G. Robyn's new great successes. 
Address orders to 


| ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO, 


Ensemble Pianists, 
3229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 
Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 





direct from us. 


Order “ Answer,” “ You ” “ Manzanilla’ 


JAMES J. ROHAN, 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts, 
Recitals. 


-++ee ST. LOUIS, MO. 


3714 Pine Street, St. Louis. 








ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 


Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St. ST. LOUIS. 


CHARLES GALLOWAY, 

Church and Concert Organist 
Formerly Organist of the American Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Paris 
At Present Organist and Director of Music at 
St. Peter's Episcopal Church, St. Louis 

Lessons given on large Three-Manual Organ 
Address : 3899 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
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PEORIA. 


PeorIA, Ill., May 10, 1899. 


“Roney’s Boys” appeared here recently. I regret 


HE 
that the receipts were not larger, for some of the 
Roney's care sang and played 


small cherubs under Mr. 
beautifully. 

This brings me to the point that we frequently hear the 
charge that music is not receiving the attention here that 
it should. I have heard it said that woman’s clubs and 
other organizations that essay the noble task of educating 
the people up to a high appreciation of the best in music 
and literature fall short of their object, and, in fact, prove 
a detriment to the grand cause they espouse. 

Perhaps this may explain the fact that summer opera 
is no longer anything more than a fragrant and melodious 
memory in this city. In other days summer opera flour- 
ished here and the visits of the more ambitious traveling 
companies were not infrequent. But customs change. 

This does not argue that music is retrograding in this 
city, or that it has lost any of its claims as a musical centre. 
There are now three times as many teachers of music here 
as there were five years ago, and the majority of them are 
graduates from the best schools and have brought the best 
methods with them. The musical current is stronger than 
ever. It may not be as boisterous on the surface, but it is 
deeper. I regret that more encouragement is not given 
that splendid organization, the Peoria Cuorus. 

‘The Messiah,” as given this year, would be an always 
welcome holiday guest, and, in addition, the chorus should 
bring out two oratorios at least each year. I understand 
there will be no attempt to produce an oratorio this season, 
but the rehearsals will continue regularly, with a view 
to an extraordinary effort in this line next year, viz., “St. 
Paul.’ 

While on this subject it is not amiss to remark the inter- 
est the Right Rev. Bishop Spaulding is evincing in 
church music. Perhaps the Catholic Church means to 
take the lead in musical circles. Heretofore but scant at- 
tention has been given to music at the Cathedral, although 
an excellent choir was always in attendance. But recently 
there has been a spirited revival in this respect. The choir 
has been largely augmented, and on a recent Sunday even- 
ing the oratorio “The Holy City’ was given in a very 
acceptable manner, with a short descriptive sermon by the 
Bishop. It is a healthy sign for Bishop Spalding to take 
so much interest in music. It has inspired all his follow- 
ers, and the result is the discovery of much talent that has 
been dormant. Per se, it spurs the other churches to re- 
newed activity, so it proves a good thing all around. 

The complimentary concert given in behalf of Miss 
Lillian Adelle Smith was a financial success. The best 
musicians of the city contributed their services and they 
also went forth and sold tickets, so that the sum of $225 
was turned over to Miss Smith. As a mark of respect 
Miss Smith was given the only solos on the program, and 
her pure, sweet voice never seemed better. Although she 
is deprived of sight, Nature has endowed her with a beauti- 
ful voice, and her heart and soul seem to enter into every 
note. I recall her singing in the woods at the Country 
Club Jast summer 

One of the most enjoyable events of the season was the 
visit of Mrs. Ellen Crosby, the Wagner exponent and in- 
terpreter. She took up the opera “Rheingold” and gave 
a charming dissertation. Mrs. Crosby is a very able 
woman, possessing an enthusiastic temperament and un- 
bounded admiration for Wagner and his works. She is 
blessed with a remarkable memory, which enables her to 
commit all the scores of these tremendous operas, and 


ITALY. 








Concert and Theatrical! Direction: 


-|MASSIMO- CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfecti 


she has given the subject such earnest and iatelligent 
thought that she never falters and never tires her hearers. 

I wish some one who is capable would explain why 
there are no more tenors coming on. We have many fine 
baritones and bassos, a promising field of sopranos and 
altos, but where are the tenors? It certainly looks as if 
we must import this class of singers, for those we have 
are sadly overworked and there are no more in sight. 

All of the teachers here, and there are many, tell me they 
are doing very well. Some of the more enthusiastic ones 
announce that they have discovered and are bringing out 
voices that will some day astonish the world. Of a cer- 
tainty I know there are three young voices in training 
here that give extraordinary promise, but until they are 
competent to do themselves credit they will not be per- 
mitted to “come out.’ 

Peorians take pride in the success attained by Myrtis 
Chandler MacDonald, who has just completed a recital 
tour of the Southern States, which also included a song 
recital before the Second Regiment in Cuba. As the mem- 
bers of this regiment were from Chicago, it must have been 
a source of much pleasure for them to hear a singer from 
their own city again. Mrs. MacDonald is a product of 
this city, and before she removed to Chicago and was 
taken up by the best teachers was singing in a small way at 








Sunday-school entertainments. FIRENZI. 
PROVIDENCE. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 26, 1899. 


f Yer last concert of the season by the Narragansett 

Choral Society was given in Hazard Memorial Hall 
at Peacedale, R. I, on Tuesday evening, May 23. One 
would not expect to ‘find in so small a place such a fine hall, 
capacious, well equipped and beautifully decorated. It was 
built by the late Hon. Rowland Hazard as a memorial to 
his father, R. G. Hazard, and is devoted to the use of this 
society for rehearsals, concerts, &c. It is also used for 
lectures, and is available for any worthy entertainment. It 
is a unique and beautiful place, and the munificence that 
established and maintains it might well be copied in other 
communities. On this occasion it was crowded with an 
appreciative audience that gave frequent evidence of its en- 
joyment as it listened to the concert. The chief number 
was Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” which was prefaced by 
a performance of Haydn's “Spring.” An excellent quartet 
of soloists assisted. Miss S. Marcia Craft, soprano, of 
Boston; Miss Addie Iola Hicks, contralto, of Providence, 
and Messrs. George Leon Moore and Gwylim Miles, of 
New York. The Boston Festival Orchestra, Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, first violinist, furnished the accompaniments 
There was also at the piano Miss Jennie Carpenter, the 
accomplished accompanist of the society. Dr. Jules Jor- 
dan conducted. Always with the most earnest purpose 
and artistic aims, he was ably seconded and supported by 
the combined forces at his command. His reading of the 

“Golden Legend” was a distinct revelation of the inherent 
beauty of this interesting and dramatic work. 

Miss Craft’s voice, personal appearance and manner 
make her peculiarily suited to the sympathetic part of 
Elsie, the self-sacrificing and devoted maiden of Longfel- 
low’s poetic legend. She was listened to with the greatest 
delight, and her remarkable portrayal of the part was ex- 
tremely realistic. 

Miss Hicks proved herself a worthy associate of the 
other more experienced soloists. Her voice, a pure con- 
tralto, found a congenial part in that of Ursula, which 
she sang with excellent taste, style and dramatic signifi 
cance. Mr. Moore, an unusually reliable and musicianly 
tenor, gave a fine interpretation of Prince Henry, a part 
that suits well his lyric yet powerful voice. 

Mr. Miles has been dubbed in Rhode Island as “that 
little giant” among baritones. He proved his right to the 
title, for his firm and resonant voice was in fine condition 
and he gave a powerful and highly dramatic touch to the 
part of Lucifer. The soloists were all greatly appreciated 
and applauded. 

The chorus of about 100 voices acquitted itself with credit 
The parts are well balanced, and the members sing with an 
enthusiasm that is inspiring; they may justly feel proud 
of their aamereenent, The orchestra delighted everybody 


|g. PRESSON MILLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Metropolitan Cottages of Music, 


East 14th Street, New York. 





Earnest, painstaking and able, it gave the best of support, 
and not a little of the success is due to its efforts. 
Haydn’s “Spring” was well chosen in contrast to the 
dramatic “Golden Legend,” and it was beautifully sung by 
the chorus and soloists. In fact, it was a concert long to 
be remembered, and is conceded to have be en the best yet 
given during the ten years of the society's organization 
NARRAGANSETT 


NEW HAVEN. 





NEw HAVEN, Conn., May 12, 1899. 


By of the most artistic and fashionable affairs given 
this season was the series of three invitation mu 
sicales given by E. A. Parsons, the pianist, who divides 
his time between New York and this city. He is an in 
structor of enviable eminence, and consequently opportuni 
ties to hear him in concert are few. 

At the first recital he was assisted by Mrs. Ida Feutch 
wanger-Ascher, a dramatic soprano of talent and temper- 
ament; by his associate, E. A. Leopold, and by his boy 
prodigy, Master Nathan Freyer. 

Mr. Leopold is to-day one of the busiest voice teachers 
in the State, and his voice and artistic work show the re 
sult of the matured study he has received abroad. 

The assisting talent at the second of the series included 
Miss Martha MacWilliams, who recently made her début 
in New York as a pianist; Miss Jessamine Pike, a bright, 
vivacious soptano of New York, and Miss Ella M. York 
Miss MacWilliams’ playing is dominated by the same 
artistic characteristics by which all Parsons pupils are 
known. 

The last of the series took place last evening, a large 


and fashionable assemblage being present. Mr. Parsons 
played a program of unusual excellence. -An attractive 
feature of the program was the re-appearance of Mrs 


Parsons after a period of rest from public performance 
Her work is always marked by its elegance of style and 
clear-cut phrasing. 

Miss Edith de Muth, a pupil of Tom Karl, completely 
captivated her hearers, singing the difficult aria from the 
“Huguenots” and several encore numbers with fine tech- 
nic and finish. She is a credit to her maestro. 

Mr. Leopold sang several numbers, including an orig 
inal composition. ERZAHLES 


Alice Breen. 


Miss Breen’s charming voice and captivating personal 
ity, together form a combination hard to resist; indeed, i 
is quite useless to resist, for she captures anyway. See 
what Boston and Toronto said of her: 

The “Jewel Song” from “Faust" was rendered by Miss Alice 
$reen most artistically, showing a beautiful soprano of pure quality 
She was gowned in a creation of Worth, and looked very pretty 


Boston Journal. 


She 


“Unie ss” 


“Jewel Song” from “Faust.” was 


and gave for encores 


Miss Breen’s aria was the 
received with a storm of applause, 
and “I Never Cease Loving Thee.” 
ceptional purity combined with a beautiful stage presence.—1 


Globe. 


Miss Breen has a voice of ex 
oronto 


Miss Breen contemplated going abroad this spring, but 
she will spend imstead most part of the summer in the 
Berkshire Hills, the guest of prominent people at Lenox, 
Mass. 


of Frederick Maxson, 
the 


The two organ recitals ‘SF pupils 
of Philadelphia, passed off very 
pupils playing at the first, and the 
Twelve out of the fifteen who played hold im 
which speaks volumes for their 


successfully, men 


young women at the 


second. 
portant organ positions, 
teacher. 


Hardy 


a concert 


The pupils of Herbert C _the successful teacher 
in Hartford, Conn., gave 
The local newspapers speak of the entertainment as a com 


plete success 


|J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
Organist, 
Church of the Divine Penseaite. Recitals, Instruc- 
tion, Piano, Organ, Harmony. Stud dio at the 


there very recently 








msm sum Saneyeees n=! FX ARENS 
5 Via Rondinelli P. P., 5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. e e ad 
FLORENCE, ITALY. MILAN. THE ART OF SINGING—Coaching a Specialty. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated 
Persona! Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 


Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 


The most esteemed agency in italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 


3 P. M. 


+ iL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


Voice examined daily from 2 to 
(except Wednesdays). 


STUDIO: 305 Fifth Avcnuc, NEW YORK. 





church, 76th St. and Central Park, W., New York 
Defective Voice use 


VOICE ERROR le in Speech and Song 


permanently corrected. Stammering and all forms 
of speech impediments removed. Messrs CHURCH 

| & BYRNE, Specialists, Church’s Auto-Voce Insti- 
tute, 9 Pembroke St., Toronto. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 
Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 266 Sherbourne St. 














Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Laxp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 





Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction of 
Natural —- Acquired Defects. 
ELeGance oF STYLE. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


Mrs. F. RIGDON 


WILLIAISIS, 


Soio Pianist and Accompanist. 
Address care Musica. Covrizr. 


Concert and 
Address: 107 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Bald ath 
East 27th New York. 





JOUNSTONE- 


GENEVR 





Contralto. 





FLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in 2 an ee Singing, Study of R r- 
tory and Stage Pr tees years of ennart- 
ence as director —— Patti, Gerster, Nevada, 
Calvé, Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 











Residence Studio :—______—¢-) 


HARRIETTE 


Aldele Lacis Baldwin, 


BISHOP. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


} 
| 
| 
| or Toronto College of Mus'c, Toronto. 
| 
| 





HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO 


Oratorio, Concerts, RECITALS. 





CADY, 








Carnegie Dall, Rew pork. | 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


| 
| Address 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, New York. 


BELLE NEWPORT, 





Address 
Steinway & Sons or Berlin W. Germany, A cLontralto.” 
Cour: t y ert, 
MuscaL — Noliendort-Piatz Ne.. sa ap East 130th B Sheet New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, mma | 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T# STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


«— PLA NOS. 


Pactory and Office: 
199-161 EB. 126th Street, New York. 


OPULAR 








IANOS. 


Warerooms : 
13 E. 14th Street, New York. 


PEASE PIANO CO. 


Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 


NEW YORK. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern 


The Art of Acting tanght by M. VERMANDELE 
17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUE. 


ianos for Export 


Manufacturers can se- 
cure export connections 
by addressing 


“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert 


—|Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica. Covurisr. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 
ment produced at the present age 


10 so 
Yeers Medals 
beuaranteed. of Hener. 





Sole Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 
Speetal Agent, Correspondent and Repr: tative for 
BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
Renowned Reed Instruments. 
| & RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System 
Plates and Piccolos. 
| Medern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. 
| Large Assortment of Double Bass. 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all 
Reed Instruments. 
Principal importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 





CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Hazelton 


Cevered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Usa. 
C. PISCHER’'S Reliable Band instruments are the 
Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


rice 

c. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Benjes are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price 

ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers 

MOHREN’S Sole Violin Rosin 

NATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and bundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 

Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Musicand Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
etc..arerepresented. Largest supply house fer 
Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
combination supplied upon application. 

** The etronome,’’ a monthly, published in the in- 
terest of the musical profession. Subserip 
tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
Contains each month a list of prises which are 
given away gratis 


Brothers 


| PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 








Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 


Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 
those from abroad, can enterat any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues, address 

Miss OLARA BAUR, 
TJourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Otncinnati, Ohi. 


Concert or Oratorie 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/SIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kieefeld (study 
of parts) ; Julius Lieban, Mrs. _— Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 

«. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
Imperial and Royal Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leiphols, a. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) ; 

ic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Atresow (violin); Van Lier (‘cello); Grunicke (organ): Dr. HB. Gold- 

lat, Miss Lina Beck (singing). 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to 6 P. mM 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp NRAMATivC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (compris.ag all solo and all orches- 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

The SUMMER TERM commences APRIL 1. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussiler, Nans Pfitzner, Prof. 
EB. E. Taubert PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Férster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert. 
Guenther Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass- Kempner, Wladyslaw Seidermann. 
Alexander Heinemann, Prof. Benno Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof 
B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. VIOLIN —Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Willy Nicking, W. Ram- 

elmann. "CELI.O—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—FPr. Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, 
oyal Music Director, etc. 
Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 


Prospectuses may be obtained ‘through the Conservatory. Pupils received at ‘any time. cConsulta- 
tion hours from 11 A. M. tol P.M 


FOUNDED, 1850. 
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“ My complexion has improved, and I feel like a 
new woman,” writes the wife of a prominent real 
estate agent of Philadelphia. 
woman of the present fad, but a rejuvenated 
and physically regenerated being. 
thank you for these benefits. They are a 


RIPANS TABULES.” 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





“Not the new 


I write to 
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STEINWAY 


The 
pianos. GVERETT 


Stemway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component GRAN dD. UPRIGHT. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. | ae 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | BOSTON. 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. PIANO CASE SHOPS, 3 : 7 : : z : ; Casaeenen. Mase. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, . . . ; White Mountains, N. Hi. 
St. Paull, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. A AAAAAAAA A A Ae 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. | WAREROOMS: 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 


Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenuc. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. U. S.A. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER VOSe 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 








PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable. comment to-day than 
Are at present “iy Preferred by any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
|Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO., | Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOH/SER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue. Cor. 22d Street. | 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


the Most the Leading 
Popular and SS ; Artists. 


| 
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